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PREFACE. 



The want of a treatise on the geography, statis- 
tics and history of Mauritius, tliat might be use- 
ful in families as well as schools, has often been 
referred to, and the columns of the press have, on 
more than one occasion, made allusion to the ano- 
molous practice of teaching the youth of the island 
the geography of other lands, and of leaving them, 
as is still too frequently the case, in ignorance of 
that of their own. The attention of the author of 
the following pages having been called to this, ho 
endeavoured, in September 1856, partially to 
remedy the evil by publishing a School Map of 
Mauritius, none having, previous to that period 
appeared, and the favorable reception it received, 
in every part of the island, but particularly in Port 
Louis, induces him to hope that it may have been, in 
some small degree, useful. A map, however, could 
only meet the desideratum referred to, partially and 
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imperfectly, something farther was required. Maps 
place localities before the mind ; their description, 
their history and statistics, require a treatise of some 
Ikind or other, elementary, or otherwise, or, the 
living voice. A conviction of this kind origuiated 
the present volume. It has been written chiefly 
during night hours, and after daily duties of a very 
arduous kind. This will to some minds, atone for 
typographical or other defects that may be found 
in it, and which may have escaped the attention of 
the author. These, however, he trusts, are not 
numerous. 

The first part of the treatise which includes the 
Elements of Geography, is designed specially for 
the young, and should be committed to memory. 
It is preceded by a not« suggestive of the manner 
in which it may profitably be taught ; but, where 
the description of the island begins, the author has 
not had any age, or class, particularly in view, but 
has written, according to his ability, for all who 
may choose to read. 

The heavy expense attending the publication of 
«ven a small treatise, in this island, has prevented 
the present volume from being improved by pho- 
tographic views of places, and scenery described. 
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but, should it be favorably received, tliis might b© 
done at a future period. 

It gives the author pleasui*e to state that he is 
indebted for some of his statistical information, as 
well as for a general comp^ris(m of statistical data, 
to Mr. Bolton's Almanac for the present year, 
which appeared while the manuscript was in the 
Printer's hands, and particularly to an excellent 
article contained in that useful publication, headed 
** Commerce and Agriculture." He begs also to 
express his obligations to the local Government, and 
to the Education Committee, for having adopted 
the work for the Government Schools, and for 
facilities afforded, and encouragement received in 
its publication. 



Pucelles Street, 

Port Louis, lOth October 1858. 
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Note* — It IS recommended that the Teacher, in 
using this book, should explain the lessons to the 
children hy reference to sensible objects. Thus, he 
might accompany the definition of sphere, and sphe- 
roid, by sketches of their outline on the black board ; 
or, by holding up bodies of each form. So, in like 
manner, he might illustrate the proofs of the rotun- 
dity of the earth, the account of eclipses, &c, &c. 
and, for the benefit of the more advanced children, 
occasionally state the derivation of some of the 
words employed, such as, for example, that rotation 
comes from a Latin word, rota^ which means a 
wheel, and is applied to the motion of any body that 
turns round and round, like the circumference of a 
wheel, or any part of it. 



PART FIRST. 



What IS Geography ? Geography is ^ descriph- 
tion of the earth. What is the form of the earth ? 
The earth is round, but flattened at each extremity 
hke an orange. What do you mean by the aata of 
the earth ? The axis of the earth is a Une^ about 
which the earth appears to turn. How long does 
the earth take to turn on its axis ? One day. 
What are the extremities of the axis called ? The 
Poles, How many poles are there ? Two. Name 
them ? The North Pole, and the Sotith Pole 
What is a sphere ? A sphere is a round body, like a 
ball. What is a hemisphere ? A Hemisplie^ is the 
half of a sphere. What is a spheroid ? A sphewid 
is a figure resembling a sphere, but having its 
surface flattened at two opposite points. Whether 
is it more correct to term the earth a spheroid, or a 
sphere ? A spheroid. Why ? Because the earth 
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IS flat at the Poles. Can you state anytliing to 
prove that the earth is round ? When a ship 
approaches the land^ her topmasts first appear in 
sights then her masts^ and lastly^ tlie hull ; and 
Ivhen a ship sails fr^n the land^ her hull first dis- 
Appears^ and lastly^ the top masts. This is 
observed everywhere. It therefore follows, that the 
world is not a flat plain, but, more or less rounds 
for, if it were flat, the hull of the ship being the 
largest part of it, would be seen first, and lost sight 
of last But a better proof that the world is round 
is to be had by observing an eclipse of the mpon^ 
when the roimd shadow of the earth appears upon 
it : if the earth were net round, its shadow on the 
tnoon would not always be round. 

What do you mean by EcUpse ? 

An eclipse is a privation of light of the sun ot 
moon, by the interposition of some opaque body. 
What do you understand by the word privation ? 
Privation signifies the umftt of a thing. What does 
interposition mean ? Interposition means coming 
heticeen. What is the meaning of opaque ? Some- 
thing we cannot see through 

What is an eclipse of the moon ? 

An eclipse' of the moon is a concealment of thd 
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'whole^ or a part of it, caiised by the earth coming 
between it and the sxai, when the shadow of the 
earth is seen upon the moon. What is an eclipse 
of the Sim ? An eclipse of the snU is a similar con- 
cealment caused by the moon coming between the 
earth and the sun. 
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IL 

What is the Earth? The earth is the planet 
which we inhabit. What is a Plamt? A planet 
is a celestial body which moves round the 
sun, and receives light from it. What do J0^ 
mean by celestial ? Belonging to the Heavens. 
What is the moon ? The moon is a secondary 
planet or satellite which moves round the earth. 
What is a secondary planet, or satellite ? A celes- 
tial body moving round another, which moves 
round the sun, and is called 2l primary planei 

How many miles is the moon distant from the 
earth ? (240,000) two hundred and forty thousand 
miles. 

How many miles is the sun distant from the 
earth ? Ninety five millions of miles. What is the 
difference between the size of the sun, and that of 
the earth ? 

The sun is more than (1,384,000) one milUon, 
three hundred and eighty four thousand times laJ^• 
ger than the earth. What is the length of the earth's 
diameter at the equator ? It is about 7,925 miles 
and the equator 24,896 miles. 

What is the difference between the size of the 
earth, and that of the moon ? The earth is about 
49 times larger than the moon. How many motionsj 
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or revolutions, has the earlli ? Two. The first is 

called its Diurnal or daily motion^ and is round its 

axis, and the second, its Annual or yearly motion, is 

round the sun. What is the earth's movement round 

its axis called ? It is called rotation. The earth is 

said to rotate on its axis, which means, to turn round. 

What is the earth's movement round the sun called ? 
It is called revolution : it is said to revolve round 

the sun. Does the sim move ? Yes. He rotates 

on his axis, in twenty five and a half days ; and also 

moves about the space of one half of his diameter, 

but this is so inconsiderable that in speaking of 

the sun, he is said to be stationary. What do you 

mean by stationary. Standing still. 

How long does the earth take to move round 
the sun ? One year. 

At what rate does it travel round the sun ? At 
the rate of (68,400 miles) sixty eight thousand, four 
hundred miles per hour, which is more than one 
hundred and forty two times greater than the ve- 
locity of a cannon ball, supposing the ball to move 
through eight miles in a minute. What do you 
mean by velocity ? Velocity means rapidity, or 
speed. 
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What is the velocity with which the earth turns 
on its axis ? At the Eqaator the rate at which the 
earth rotates on its axis is (1042) ten hundred and 
forty two miles per hour. What is the name of the 
path in which the earthy or any other planet moves 
round the sun ? It is called the planet's OrbiL 

Do you remember the distance &om the earth to 
the sun ? Ninety five millions of miles. How long 
does light take to travel through that distance ? 
Only eight minutes^ which is nearly twelve millions 
of miles per minute.* 

How does the sun shine upon the earth.? 

V 

He shines upon the earth directly, with his own 

^ An idea of this amazing speed may be formed in 
the following manner : Suppose a cannon ball to be pro- 
pelled from the sun, at the same instant that a ray ci. 
light leaves it from the earth : the ball, flying at the. 
rate of 1000 miles per hour, would take eleven t^earito 
reach the earth : the ray of light reaches it in eiyhtm- 
mdes. Again we know how quickly sound travels. If 
a person is pretty near us, it appears to us from watching 
ttsB lips mpve, that we l^ear the sounds the moment they 
are uttered. And it is known that, in fact, sound traveLi 
about thirteen miles per minute, yet, how much fester 
light travels may be judged of, from ^e time that seems 
to elapse after we see the flash of a gun at a dis- 
tance, and hear the report. 



light How does the moon shine upon the earth ?" 
The moon has no light of her own^ but the sun 
shines upon the moon^ and the moon reflects hU 
Hght upon the earth. 

What do yon mean by re/Zeeds ?]& means throwing' 
back^ or casting off. For example if you take a 
piece of looking glass and hold it in the sun5 you 
will immediately find that the looking glass will 
cast off^ or reflect the li^ of the sun in some other 
direction — in the same way^ the sun shines upon 
the moon^ and the moon reflects^ (ht cast»offj At» 
light upon the eartlu 

How many revolutions does the moon perform. ? 
Three : First, round her axis, in 29 days, 12 houns 
44 minutes, and 3 seconds ; in doing which, she 
always presents very nearly the same side, or he- 
misphere to the earth. Second : round the earth ;: 
in the same time, which is also the period from one 
new moon to the next : and lastly, she accompanies 
the earth in its annuid revohitbn round the sun* 

What do you mean by the word Annual ? An,- 
nual means yearly. 

What is a year ? The period that the earth takes 
to move round the sun, namely — 365 days, 5 hours,. 
48 minutes, 49.7 seconds. How many weeks are 
there in a year ? Fiflty twa What i» a numth ? 
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By a months is usually meant^ a solar months or any 
one of the twelve periods into which the year is di* 
vided^ by reference to the apparent position of the 
sun at different times. By a lunar month is meant the 
period that the moon takes to move round the earth. 
Whatisaday ? A day is twenty four hours,or the pe- 
riod that it was formerly believed the earth took to ro^ 
tate or move round its axis. But^ the exact time of 
rotation is 23 hours^ 56 minutes^ and 4 seconds : or^ 
3 minutes and 56 seconds less than S4 faouri^ 
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IV. 

When the sun appears to rise every morning in 
the east, is it really the sun that is moving ? No : 
it is dhie earth that is turning over on its axis, from 
west to east, towards the sun. And, when the sun 
sets, or appears to sink in the horizon in the af- 
ternoon, is it tihien moving ? No : it is not the sun 
that moves, it is still the earth that is turning on 
its axis, from west to east, as in the morning. In 
the morning, the rotation of the earth turns us i(h 
wards the sun, and we call it sun-rise : and, in the 
evening, the same rotation turns us away from the 
sun, and we call it sun set. 

Is it for the same reason that the moon, and the 
stars also, appear in the evening to rise in the east, 
and to move towards the west ? Exactly so : the 
earth never ceasing to turn on its axis, in the op- 
posite direction, namely, from the west towards the 
east, gives to them the appearance of moving, or 
travelling through the heavens from the east to- 
wards the west. 

On what portion of the globe is the sun always 
shining ? On one half of it, or one hemisphere — • 
and it is always day to the half on which he is shin- 
ing the other half being turned away from the sun, 
and in darkness, has iiight. 
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'^ When the sun is right over head at any place^ 
his rays &11 upon it so as to be at right angles to 
the plane of its horison^ that is verUcaUy. He is 
then s^d to be vertical at that place. The son's 
rays extend 90^ all round from the place at which 
he is vertical Within that limit there is light- 
beyond it^ darkness. The line between light and. 
darkness is a great circle^ and is called the Termi- 
Dator. It is the boundary line between inght and 
day, and divides the earth's surface into two equal 
hemispheres — one dark, where it is night ; the 
other receiving the sun's rays, and having dayJ" * 

What is the path in which the sun appears to us 
to move through the heavens, called ? It is ddled 
the Ecliptic. 

What is meant by visible Horizon ? 

The visible^ or sensible horizon is the circle which 
you see all round, where the sky and sea, or the 
sky and earth appear to meet. 

What is meant by the word Zenith ? The Zk' 
nith is that point in the heavens which is directly 
overhead ; and the Nadir is that point in the heavens 
which is opposite to the zenith, directly under foot. 

* Reid's Physical Geography. 
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Can you state any thing farther about the globe 
on which we live ? Yes. Its circumference is 
nearly (ZSfiOO) twenty five thousand miles^ and 
it is surrounded by an atmosphere of about 45 
miles in thickness. Of wJiat ,use is the atmosphere 
to the globe ? Of great use. Without the atmos- 
phere people could not live : and it would be im- 
possible for anything to grow. For it is the at- 
mosphere that supports both animal and vegetable 
life ; that is^ enables animals and vegetables to live. 

r 

( . . . ^ - 

What do you mean by atmosph^e ? The .air 
th^^t we breathe. . . , . 

.Oan. you. now mention the name of the planet 
that is nearest to the sun ? It is Mercury^ 

Which is the next nearest ? F«nt». And the 
next ? The Earth. 

Repeat now in their order, the names of the prin- 
cipal planets that revolve round the sun, with their 
distances from it ? 

MILLIONS OF MILES. 

Mercury, 87 

Venus • 69 

Earth 95 

Mars..... • 145 
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MILUONS OF MILES. 

Jupiter 496 

Saturn 909 

Herschel planet Uranus 1828 

Neptune 2862 

Which IS the largest of the Planets ? It is Ju- 
piter. It is about thirteen hundred times larger 
than the earth. Its diameter is 87^000 of our miles* 
How many of the planets you have named are lar* 
ger than the earth ? Four : viz — Jupiter, Satum> 
Neptune, and Uranus* 

What is the name that is given to the sun, with 
all the planets, and moons, or satellites^ that move 
round it ? It is called 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



PART SECOND. 



What is a map f A map Is a representation of 
the earth, or a part of the earth on a flat surface. 
What do you mean by the word surface ? Outside* 
Which part of a map generally represents the 
JNorth ? The top. Which part represents the 
South ? The bottom. Which part represents the 
East ? The right hand side. Which the West ? 
The left hand side. What is that supposed line 
called, that encircles the earth, at an equal distance 
from the Poles, and which separates the north from 
the South ? The Equator. Give another word for 
Equator ? Equinoctial Line, or line of equal day 
and night all over the world. Shew it on the map ? 
Shew the north, the south, the east, the west. 

What are those lines called that run across, or, 
from east to west upon the Map ? They are called 
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ParaUeh or^ Lines of LatUude. What is Lati- 
tude ? Latitude is the distance North or above the 
Equator^ and Souths or below it 

What are those lines called that are drawn from 
the top to the bottom of the Map ? 

MeridianSy or Lines of Longitude. What is the 
meaning of the word Meridian ? Meridian is from 
the Latin word meridies Mid-day^ and is so 
called because it is noon or mid-day^ at any 
place when the sun is on Us meridian. What 
is a meridian-circle ? It is a great circle round 
the earthy passing through the poles. A line 
oiF Longitude, or Meridian, is half of that circle^ 
and reaches from pole to pole. Where does the 
British first meridian line pass through.. Tirougli 
Greenwich, near London. 

What is Longitude ? Longitude is the distance 
east or west from the first meridian. If a place be 
situated on the Map to the right hand of the first 
meridian, it is East Longitude, if to the left, West 
Longitude. 

How are distances measured on a Map ? By 
degrees. What is a degi'ee of Latitude, sixty Geo- 
graphical, or rather more than sixty nine English 
miles. 
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^ i^hat is the distance &om the North Pole to the 
Equator ? (90^ ) ninety degrees. 

From' the North Pole to the South Pole ? On^ 
hundred and eighty degrees. 

How many degrees are there in the earth'3 cirf* 
cumference ? Three hundred and sixty. On what 
part of the Map are degrees of Latitude marked ? 
On the sides. Where are degrees of Longitude mark* 
ed ? At the top and bottom of the Map ; or oh the 
JBquator. Are degrees of Longitude always of the 
same length ?. No. They are greatest at the equa- 
tor, and diminish towards the poles. What is the 
length of a^degree of Longitude at the Equator ? 
About 6.9 miles and 280 yards. Can you state the 
circumference of the earth, that is, the length ot 
a meridian circle ? 24,856 miles. 
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II. 

What is a Zone ? A division or section of th/e 
earth running parallel with the Equator. 

How many great zones are there ? Five. Name 
them. North Friged zone. South Frigid zonej 
North Temperate zone. South Temperate zone, 
and the Torrid zone. 

How many Tropics are tliere ? Two, the Tro- 
pic of Cancer, to the North of the Equator^ and 
llie Tropic of Capricorn to the South. 

How far are the Tropics from the Equator ? 

The Tropic of Cancer is (23 ^^) twenty three 

degrees and two thirds North, and the Tropica/ 

Capricorn the same distance South. What zone 
lies between the Tropics ? The lorridzone : it is 

about 47^ broad and is the only part of the globe 
where the sun is ever vertical. By what is the 
Torrid zone distinguished ? 1st. By excessive heat, 
2d., by the days and nights being nearly equals 
and 3d., by the twilight being very short. 

How often does the sun cross the Equator ? 
Twice every year — viz : on the 20th of March, and 
23d of September, and the sun being then vertical 
at the Equator, one half of the globe is illuminated 
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from Pole to Pole, which makes the days on these 
dates, of equal duration with the night all over the 
world. 

What do you mean by the summer Solstice, and 
the winter Solstice ? The summer Solstice is when 
the days are longest, and the nights shortest ; and 
the winter Solstice when the days are shortest, and 
the nights longest.* 

Which zone is next the North Pole ? The North 
Frigid zone. Which is next the South Pole ? The 
South Frigid zone. What do you mean by frigid ? 
Extremely cold, freezing ; that is, so cold that water 
congeals, or turns into ice*. 

What zone lies between the North Frigid zone, 
and the Torrid zone ? The North Temperate zone. 
What zone lies between the South Frigid zone, and 
the Torrid zone ? The South Temperate zone. 
What kind of climate is there in the temperata 
zones ? Temperate climate that is, a climate- 
neither too hot, nor too cold. 

Which parts of the earth then, are the coldest ? 

* " The Solstices are the points where the Ecliptic 
and the Er|iiator arc at the greatest distance from each 
other. The earth in its yearly revolution pasees through 
each of these points." 
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At the Poles. Which is the hottest ? Within the 
Tropics. What do you call the dotted line or 
circle that separates the North temperate zone from 
the North frigid zone ? The Arctic circle : its dis- 
tance from the North Pole is 23 §^. And the 
circle that separates the South temperate zone ttom, 
the South frigid zone ? The A ntarctic circle it is 
23§^ from the South Pole. 

What is an Island ? An Island is land sur-r 
rounded by water. Can you name any ? Mauri- 
tius, Flat Island, Bourbon, Madagascar, St. He-^ 
lena. Great Britain, Ireland. What is a Lake ? 
Water surrounded by land : the Grand Bassin is 
a lake. What is an Ocean ? A large extent of 
water such as the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific 
Ocean, the Indian Ocean. 

What is a Continent ? A large extent of land. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and South Ame- 
rica are continents. 

What is a Peninsula ? Land almost surrounded 
by water, as the Crimea, Italy, and Spain. What is 
an Isthmus ? A narrow neck of land connecting 
two larger portions, as the Isthmus of Suez, or the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

What is a Bay? The sea advancing into the land 
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as, tlie Bay of Bengal, or Grand Bay in Mauritius. 
What is a Ghilf ? The sea advancing far into the 
land : as, the Gulf of Bothnia, or the Gulf of Venice. 
What is a Promontary or Cape? Land advancing in- 
to the sea, as the Cape of Good Hope. What is a 
Strait ? A narrow passage of the sea between two 
lands, as, the strait of Gibraltar. 

What is a Channel ? A wide passage of the sea 
between two lands, as the English Channel. What 
is a harbour ? A part of the sea partly enclosed by 
land, affording anchorage for shipping : as Port 
Louis Harbour. 

Name the Five Great Divisions of the earth ? Eu^ 
rope, Asia, Africa, America and Oceania. 

Name the Five Great Oceans ? Tlie Northern, or 
Arctic Ocean. The Southern, or Antarctic Ocean, 
the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, and the In' 
dian Ocean. 
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III. 

Wliicli is the highest mountain in the world ? 
Dhawalagiri one of the Himalaya range, in the 
North of Hindostan. It is 2^802 feet above the 
level of the sea. Which is the highest in America? 
Sorata, one of the Andes range, it is 25,400 feet 
above the sea. Which is the highest in Europe ? 
Mount Blanc in Savoy, one of the Alps : it is 
15,668 feet; and the Camaroon mountains, 13,000 
feet, are the highest in Africa.* 

Can you name the largest river in the world f 
The Amazon, in South America. Its length is 
3,350 miles : and its breadth is so great, that for 
some miles up the river, from the deck of a ship, 
the banks cannot be descried on either side. The 
next largest is the Young-tsc-kiang in China : its 
length is 2,900 miles. The largest river in Africa 
is the Nile, 2,750 miles: and the largest in Europe, 
the Volga, in Russia : its length is 2,040 miles. 

Which is the largest lake in the world ? The Cas- 
pian Lake, or Sea, as it is usually called, in Asia. 
It is more than 700 miles long, and covers an area 
of 120,000 square miles. The next largest is the 
Sea of Aral, also in Asia. Its area is 40,000 square 
miles : and the next is lake Superior in North 
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America. Jis length is 420, and its breadth 170 
miles, t 

Where are the Falls of Niagara, and what par- 
ticulars can you state respecting them ? They are 
in North America, and are the greatest, (though 
not the highest) Falls in the world. The river 
above them is separated into two by an Island^ 
called Goat Island, on each side of which tlie 
falls descend. What is termed the Horse-shoe 
fall, is on the Canadian side and is 158 feet in 
perpendicular depth, and 1,800 feet broad. The 
American Fall is 600 feet broad, and 163 feet deep. 
It is said that the roar of these falls can be heard 
fifteen miles distant, and the vapour ascending 
from them be seen &om a distance of more than 
sixty miles. 

Name and point out the principal countries of 
Europe with their Chief Cities, and the rivers or 
Seas on which they are situated : 



* t Sullivan's Geography, published in 1856. *' The 
height of the Abyssinian mountains has been greatly 
exaggerated. Mr. M'Culloch estimates the highest 
peaks of the Samcn mountains at fix)m 12,000 to 13,000 
feet.'' 
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Cor2?TRTES. 


POPUI.A- 


Capitals, jotd 
situation. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Biitish Isles : — 
England in 1851. 

Scotland do. 

Ireland do. 


17927609 
2888742 
6551970 


f London,on the ) 

I R Thames . . J 

Edinburgh, on ^ 

the Firth of [ 

( Forth ) 

♦ Dublin, ontJiei 
^RLiffey . ..j 


2362236r 
25943^ 
258361 


Empire of France 

Kingdom of Spain. 

Kingdom of Por- ) 
tugal } 

Switzerland .... 

Kingdom of Sar- \ 
dinia and Pied- > 
mont j 

Duchies of Par- \ 
maandPlaoen- > 
tia ) 

Duchy of Modena 

Duchy of Tusca- ) 
ny and Lucca . ( 

States of the ) 
Church . . . . j 

Kingdom of Na- ) 
pies and Sicily. ) 

Turkey, or the \ 
Ottoman Em- | 
pire ) 

Principality of 
Wallachia. . . j 
do. of Moldavia 

Kingdom of Greece 


35783170 
15139158 

3499121 

2391478 

4916084 

508784 

600676 
1817466 

3006771 

9051747 

1 5500000 

2324484 
1580000 
1043153 


C Paris, on the ") 
( R Seine ... J 
C Madrid, on the ) 
\ R Manzanares ) 
C Lisbon, at the 
{ mouth of the R 
( Tagus . . . . ^ 
j Berne, on the [ 
( R Aar . . . . ) 

( Turin, on the ) 
[rPo. 1 

C Parma, on the ) 
( R Parma . . . ) 

Modena 

( Florence, on > 
itheR Amo . . s 
( Rome, on the > 
I R Tiber ... J 
( Naples, on the \ 
\ Bay of Naples j 
[ Constantino- j 
1 pie on the Bos- > 
( phorus .... J 

Bucharest. . . . 

Jassy ...... 

i Athens on the ) 
^Gulfof^ginaJ 


1053897 
260000 

25683^ 

2747^ 

13684a 

4093a 

3000O 
115675 

177461 

417825' 

500000- 

60000 
50000 
35094 
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COUMTBIES. 



]kepublio of the") 
Ionian Islands.) 

Empire of Rnssia 

£, of Sweden and 
Norway. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Kingdom of Den- 1 
mark. .«...) 

Ducliy of Saxe- ") 
Coburg-Gotha . ) 
The 4 principal 
German States. 

Kingdom of Ha- 
nover 

do. Saxony . . 
do. Bavaria . . 
do. Wurtemberg 
Kingdom of Prosaia 

Empire of Austria 

Kingdom of Hol- 
land or Nether- 
lands . . : . . 

Kingdom of Bel- ") 
gium ,) 



f 



PopULA- Capitals, akd 

TION. BITUATION. 



232298 
60122669 



3482541 
1490206 

2550000 

150878 



1819253 
2059075 
4541556 
1783967 
17202013 
39411309 

3450707 
4584922 



POPITLA- 

Tioir. 



( Corfa in Corfa ) 
( Island . . . . ) 
[ St. Petersburg ) 
( on the R Neva | 



Stockholm, on 
Lake Meelar . 
Gristiana, on 
CristianaBay 
Copenhafi^en, 
on the Islan( 
Zealand 

Coborg 



aisay ) 
«en, ) 
Island > 

9 • • • J 



Hanover, on 
the R Leine . 
Dresden, on 
the R Elbe . . 
Munich, on the 
R Iser .... 
Stuttgard, on 
the R Nesen . 
Berlin, on the 
R Spree . . . 
Vienna, on the 
R Danube . . 



Hague 



Brussels, on ) 
the R Sonne . ) 



16000 
532241 



95950 
38938 

143591 

11000 



43800 
108732 
132112 

46507 
454518 
477846^ 

66000 

252631 
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POPULATION of Great Britain and Ireland, ac- 
cording to the Census taken on the 3 let of March 
1851* 



England 

"Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Ifilands in the British 
Seas 

Army, Navy, & Mer- ^ 
chant seamen in the 
United Kingdom on 
the above date. . . . 



Total 



MALES. 


FEMALES. 


8281734 


8640154 


499491 


506230 


1375479 


1513263 


3190507 


3361463 


66854 


76272 


225916 


• • • • 


13639981 


14097382 



TOTAL, 



16921888 
1005721 
2888742 
6551970 

143126 



225916 



27737363 



'British Army in 1856 — 57 : including Troops in 
India. 

Cavalry 20,072 

Infantr)^ 226,644 

ToT^L 246,716 



* Compiled from Thom's Irish Almanac and Official' 
Directory of the United Kingdom for 1857 — and from 
''Results of the Census of 1851," byE, Cheshire, E.S.S. 
one of the Secretaries to the Statistical section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
According to the latter "work, page 26, the area of 
ground over which London extends, is 78,029 acres, or 
122 square miles. 
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Name and point out on the map, some of the 
principal mountains in Europe ? The Cevennes in 
France — the Pyrenees between France and Spain— ^ 
the Alps between Switzerland and the Kingdom of 
Sardinia — ^the Apennines in Italy — Mount Balkan 
in Turkey — ^the Carpathian Mountains in the Aus- 
trian Dominions, between Hungary and Galicia — 
Mount Caucasus between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea — the Oural mountains in the North east 
of Europe, and the Dofrefield and Koelen moun- 
tains, between Norway and Sweden. The Volca- 
noes, are Mount Vesuvius in Italy, Etna, in Sicily, 
and Hecla in Iceland. 

Name and point out some of the rivers ? 

The Thames and the Severn in England. The 
Shannon in Ireland, the Seine, the Loire, the Ga- 
ronne and the Rhone in France, the Douro and the 
Tagus in Spain and Portugal, the Po in Italy, the 
Danube in Austria and Turkey, the Dnieper, 
the Don and the Volga in Russia, the Vistula in 
Poland, the Oder in Prussia, the Meuse in Hol- 
land, and the Elbe and the Rhine in Germany. 

Which are the principal seas of Europe ? The 
"White Sea, Baltic Sea, North Sea or German 
Ocean, Irish Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Sea of Mar- 
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mora. Black Sea, Sea of Azof, and the Caspiari 
Sea, the greater part of whose shores belongs to 
Asia. 

Some of the principal islands are Spitsbergen and 
Nova Zembla in the Arctic Ocean. Iceland, the 
Ferroe islands, Great Britain and Ireland in the At- 
lantic Ocean. The Isle of Wight, Aldemey, Gue- 
rnsey, Jersey and Sark in the English Channel 
Zealand, Oland, Gottland and Aland in the Baltic ; 
and, Iviza, Majorca, Minorca, Corsica, Elba, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Malta and Candia in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Point out and name some of the principal Gulfs^ 
The gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, Lyons, Genoa 
and Venice. 

Which are the principal Straits ? 

They are those of Dover, Gibraltar, Bonafacio^ 

Otranto, Messina, the Dardanelles, Constantinople, 
and Enikale. 
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Maueitius is situated in the Indian Ocean^ be- 
tween the parallels of 19^ 58' (nineteen degrees, 
fifty eight minutes) and 20^ 32' South latitude } 
and the meridians of 57^ 17' and 57<=* 46' East 
longitude. Its area or surface comprises about 
700 square miles. The Island nearest to it is 
Bourbon^ or La R^union^ which is about 100 miles 
to the South West^ and the Island of Madagascar 
is about SCO miles, due west frcHn it 

La Reunion belongs to France r Mauritius to 
England, and Madagascar is independent, that is 
does] not belong to any other country. In 
the Indian Ocean there are numerous small islands 
andj several groups of islands which also belong to 
England, and are dependencies of Mauritius. The 
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are so because they are connected with it, and are 
placed under its Government* Most of them are 
uninhabited^ and without cultivation, but, from the 
Seychelles, RodrigueSy Diego Garcia, and one or two 
others, Mauritius is partly supplied with timber of 
a valuable kind, chiefly used in making furniture ; 
cocoa, coffee, cocoa nut oil, salt fish, tobacco, tor- 
toise shell, ornamental straw and fancy work made 
from the young leaf of the sea cocoa nut, shells of 
the sea cocoa nut, vacoa bags, spices, and a few 
other articles of commerce.* 

The most important of the Islands referred to, 
are the Seychelles and Rodkigues. The former are 
situated about 915 miles to the North West of 
Mauritius, and are sometimes called, the Seychelles 
Archipelago. They consist of twenty nine islands, 
and occupy a circumference of nearly eighty miles. 
Mah£, the chief island is about fifteen miles in 
length, and seventy in circumference. It possesses 
a small town erected on an extensive harbour 
named Port Victoria, with a salubrious climate, and 
much that is picturesque and attractive in scenery. 
Cotton was formerly the staple conmiodity and chief 
export, but for many years its culture has been 

* The above articles are not all from the same island. 
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abaudoiied. In this^ and in other islands of the 
group, tropical fruits are abundant, among which 
oranges are found of a very superior kmd. A conside- 
rable portion of the soil is suitable to the growth of 
the sugar cane, and in Mah^ there are several small 
sugar estates. The population of the island when 
the last census was taken which was in December 
1851, was 5 54 1 , th at of the entire group, 68 1 1 • 
Episcopalian, and Roman Catholic Missionary la- 
bours are carried on in these islands. The Govern- 
ment is administered by a Civil Commissioner, resi- 
dent at Mah^, and acting under the control of the 
Mauritius Government. The Latitude of Mahi is 
4^ 37' 30" South. Long. 55^ 25' East. 

RoDKiaiJES is situated in Lat. 19^ 40' 40' South, 
Long. 63 "^ 1 r 45" East It is eighteen miles long 
and seven broad. The census of this Island was 
taken in September 1847, when the number of in- 
habitants was found to amount to 684, of whom 
about 280 then resided at Mathuriny a village si- 
tuated on an extensive bay, affording accomodation 
and good anchorage for shipping of heavy burden. 
The inhabitants chiefly employ themselves in fish- 
ing and curing fish for exportation. The island is 
deficient in timber for building, but possesses a su- 
perior species of Latanicr tree, the trunk of which 
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being split is formed into palisades^ and with these 

the most of the houses are constructed. Water and 
tropical fruits are abundant^ and the climate is sa- 
lubrious. A Government Agent is stationed on the 
island.* 

The other islands which are dependencies of 
Mauritius,are as follows : Diego Garcia — Agalega 
— Coetivi — Solomon's Islands, eleven in number — 
Saint Brandon, or Cargados Caragos a bank of 
five groups, with other islands in their vicinity. 
They are situated in Lat. 16® 26' South : Long. 
59® 53' East,these were submerged in the hurrican 
of 1818.— The six Islands— The Three Brothers 
(Trois Frferes) — Les Peros Banhos, 22 in number 
— Legour Island — Georges et Roquepiz — Isle Al- 
phonse — La Providence — Jean de Nove, 5 in num- 
ber — Saint Pierre — Saint Laurent — Isle Astove, 
Cosmoledo, Assomption, Aldabra, Natal, with 
others forming together an Archipelago, lat. 10® 10* 
South,long.47®50'East— IsledeSable— TheAmi- 
rantes,Nortli and South 1 1 in number. Saint Paul, 
lat. 27® 45' Long., 78® East, Amsterdam Lat 
38® 15' South, Long. 78® Eastt 

* The Official Repoi-t from which the above cen- 
wis is taken states that '* Rodrigues possesses a healthy 
climate, a fertile soil, abundance of water, and a good 
anchorage*"' 

f From Bolton's Almanac for IS'^l. 
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Maubitius is divided into nine districts as follows, 
viz : 

Port Louis, PamplemousseSjI RivifeKE idu Reht 
PART, Flacq, Graio) Port, Savanne, Blaok River, 

Plaines WiLmus, Moka. j 

I 

The two districts to the North of the Island are 
Pamplemousses, and Riviere du Rempart : the three 
to the South, Grand Port, Savanne, and Black Ri- 
ver : the most Eastern district is Flacq : those in the 
West are Black River, Plaines Wilhems, and Port 
Louis, and the central district is Moka. 

The population of the Island on the 3 1st of De- 
cember 1857, according to the official returns of 
births and deaths, and the arrivals and departures 
of Immigrants — ^the military and crews of shipping 
being excluded, was as follows : 

General Population -» 55,794 

Ex- Apprentice do 40,678 

Immigrant do. , 142,534 

Total 239,006 
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The population of each District, on the same date. 



1 Port Louis 

2 Pamplemousses • 

3 RiviereduRem-1 

part J 

4 Flacq 

5 Grand Port , . . , 

6 Savanne 

7 Black River. . . , 

8 Plaines Wilhems 

9 Moka 

Total 



Indians 


All others 


20441 


36605 


28626 


15222 


19140 


5251 


24375 


10192 


16630 


10272 


10165 


3816 


9014 


4513 


11078 


7137 


3065 


3464 


142534 


96472 



Total. 



57046 
43848 

24391 

34567 
26902 
13981 
13527 
18215 
6529 

239006 



The District of Port Louis is situated in the 
North West of the island. The town which con- 
tains more than forty five thousand inhabitants, 
and is the seat of Government is, in length, fully 
two and a half miles, and in its greatest breadth 
about three quarters of a mile. 



With the sea in front, it is enclosed behind by a 
semicircular ridge of mountains terminated by the 
Signal mountain on the right. The Pouce, the 
name of which is dcrivcded from the resemblance 
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its summit bears to the human thumbs and whose 
hollow fronts even in the driest season^ relieves 
the eye with a deep shade of yerdure^ rises behind 
the town, while, on the left are the Montague des 
Fr6tres^ and Long Mountain ; and, in the back 
ground beyond these, towers the rocky, and barren 
summit of the far famed Piterboth* 

In Champ Delort, near the base of the Signal 
Mountain, there is a mineral well whose properties 
resemble, and are said to equsl those of the Chel- 
tenham waters. Although the health of numerous m- 
yalids has been restored, or improved, by this valu- 
able, and once celebrated spa, it has, for some years 
past, fallen into a state of neglect, for which it fs 
difficult to account 

The Harbour of Port Louis, is a natural channel, 
formed between two coral reefs ; and is one of the 
finest to be anywhere foimd. It is well supplied 
with slips, docks, and other acconamodation for 
shipping. It is commanded by the citadel, erected 
on an elevated site,in the centre of the town, the en- 
trance being guarded by Fort William and Fort 
George, and, during the greater part of each year> 
the flags of all nations may be seen floatmg from 
the masts of vessels of every tonnage, moored, side 

C 
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by side^ ia its placid waters : attracted to the is^ 
land by the rich produce of its soiU and the enter* 
priBbg spirit of its merchants and planters. 

Although nearly one third of the soil of Mau- 
ritius^that is suitable for the growth of the cane^ has 
not yet been planted^ an estimate may be formed of 
the island's^ increasing commercial and agricultural 
prosperity^ by the large number, and steady in- 
crease of vessels that annually enter the Barbour of 
Port Louis. The four last years only, need be 
citedjin illustration of this ; 

T/.*«i Total 

lotai, Tonn^^ 

576 ... 19&S3r* 

660 ... 215856 

678 ... 250304 

.w 728 ... 270994 

A commodious Saihr^s Some waslately opened 

near the wharf for the benefit of mariners ; and, m 

the Harbour, a floating chapel, connected with the 

the Church of England, meets the spiritual wants 

of those who are unable to attend divine service oti 

shore. 

* Tlie quantity of sUgar exported from the Island in 
1857, was, 229,321,468 lbs : and, it would have been 
touch greater, but for the destructive ravages, of thein- 
Bcct, the Borer, 







BritiAh 
Vessels. 




Foreign 
Vessels. 


In 1854... 419 


. . . 


157 




1855., 


,.473 


... 


187 




1856., 


.440 


. • . 


238 




1857... 468 


... 


260 



... 



. •. 
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The principal public buflcKiigs in Port Louis,are t 
Government House^whicli is the town residence of 
His Excellency the Govemor^and where levees,and 
meeting of Council are held. The Cathedral of 
the Church of England; the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral ; St Andrew's Church* (Church of 
Scotland) : the Independent chapel ; the Royal Col- 
lege; the Supreme Court ; the Prison;the Civil and 
Military Hospitals;the Custom House;the Barracks; 
the Citadel ; the Theatre ; and some others. 

The reI%ioD of the majority of the white^ as well 
as of the exapprentice population^ is Roman Catho- 
lic. The Protestant denominations^ having places 
of worship, are : the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, and the Independents. The efforts of 
the last mentioned, have hitherto been confined, al- 
most exclusively, to the coloured population. La- 
bouring among the Indians, are several Mission- 
aries of the Church c^ England, whose duties partly 
consist in the superintendence of schools, opened 
for the benefit of Indian children, and placed under 
the directionof Indian Teachers. A similar schoob 
connected with the Scottish Church, was establish* 



* The foundation stone of this Church was laid by 
Sir James Macaulay Higginson, on the 29th June 1859. 
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ed some years ago, in Port Louis, in which all pu- 
pfls who understand Tamil or Hindoostanee, but 
not French, are taught English directly through the 
medium of their native tongue. 

Education, throughout the island, generally, but 
particularly in Port Louis, is more attended to 
now, than it formerly was, and, its advantages 
are being proportionately felt Indeed, no period 
in the history of Mauritius has been so distin- 
guished for its advancement, as the past few years . 
for, while seminaries, and teachers for the children 
of the better classes, have been on the increase, 
measures have been adopts by Government, to in- 
clude the offspring of the poorest in the island, whe- 
ther Indian, or otherwise, within the benefits, of at 
least, an elementary instruction. 

Among the educational establishments in Port 
Louis, the Royal College takes the lead. One, and 
not the least of the advantages connected with this 
institution, is the annual selection of its two most 
advanced pupils,to proceed to England, at Govern- 
ment expense, for the completion of their studies . 
and, it is well known, that many who have been 
thus sent, have, on the expiry of their allotted time> 
returned to Mauri tius,with university honors,which 
it, has not to bestow ; and, have found a place, to 
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which theur attainments entitle them, among the 
most distinguished members of the population. 

With the exception of the Olivia College,which is 
imder the patronage of Lady Higginson^ter whom 
it is nained— and one or two other educational es- 
tablishments, on a smaller scale, the seminaries 
generally, in the island, are Roman Catholic. Music 
is much studied in Mauritius; indeed,if a knowledge 
of it, could, in every instance be taken as a proof of 
acquaintance with other necessary acquirements it 
would go far to prove that the state of education 
is most satisfactory. The English language is 
progressing among the lower classes, through the 
instrumentality of the Government Schools. But 
for these a large portion of the population would 
remain in ignorance of even the first rudiments 
of education. In Port Louis there are at present 
seven, including two for Indian children. 

For the same classes there are also schools con- 
nected with the several Protestant denominations ; 
and others, Roman Catholic, under the direction of 
Sisters of CJharity. A Nunnery was, some years ago 
opened in Port Louis. 

The number and variety of altars, chinese 
places of worship, mosques, and temples, that 
continually meet the sight, prove, better than 
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language can do^ the mixed character of the 
population. 

Referring briefly, to the Government of the is- 
land : the Legislative Power is vested in the Gover- 
nor and a Council of seventeen members. Of these, 
seven are Official, viz : the OjBScer Commanding tie 
Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Procureur and 
Advocate General, the Auditor General, the Trea- 
surer and Pay Master General, the Acting Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenues, and the Collector of Cus- 
toms ; and ten are Inofficia!,who are selected by the 
Governor, and approved of by the Queen. 

The Council is under the control of the Rigbt 
Honorable, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Executive administration, consists of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor ; the Officer Commanding 
the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, and the Procu- 
reur and Advocate General. 

Subjects of local interest are, usually, first re- 
ferred for discussion to special committees, compo- 
sed exclusively of members of council, and appoint- 
ed by that body. There is a committee of Council 
called the Finance Committee, to which questions 
of public expenditure are referred. These com* 
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mittees report upon the subjects that are brought 
before them» and their Reports are afterwards read 
in the General Council^ and approved^ simply re* 
ceived^ or rejected : and in some cases, ordinances 
are founded partially, or wholly, on the suggestions 
contained in the Reports brought forward* 

The local affairs of the town are under the con*- 
trol and management of an elective Municipal Cor* 
poration, composed of a Mayor, Deputy Mayor, and 
fuxteen Councillors* In each District of the 
island there is a Stipendiary, and District Magis* 
trate, or these offices united in the same individual 

Gbaio) RrvsB ViLiiAaE occupies a picturesque 
site, at the entrance, and on each side of the 
river from which it takes its name. 

It is weU situated. From Government House 
Fort Louis (from which all distances &om town 
are measured) it is two and a half miles, and li 
close to the western boundary of Port Louis district. 

The entrance to the river Is d^ended by two 
Martello Towers. The village contains several 
public buildings, ih& principal of which are : a Lu-> 
natic Asylum, Police Station^ Independent Chapel. 
Government School ; and a small barracks, but 
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which is geldom used as such. The population may 
be about one thousand. The scenery is enUvening 
and attractive. 

With the deep channel, and precipitous banks of 
the river, over which spans an elegant suspension 
bridge, with fishing boats moored below ; the sea 
in front, and mountains rising in the distance be- 
hind, it is one of those spots which the eye is seldom 
wearied of viewing, and generally calls forth an 
exclamation of agreeable surprise, from those who 
visit it for the first time. 

Roche Bois, another populous locality in the 
district of Port Louis, occupies a level site to the 
east of the town,about two miles from Government 
House, and, not far from the coast. It covers a con- 
siderable extent of ground, the houses being gene- 
rally,at some distance from each other;and,a dispo- 
sition to build in the direction of Port Louis, wilb 
doubless, ere long result in its becoming a suburb of 
the town. 

A village is forming in this locality, towards the 
centre of which there is a Government School, 
which has been established, for several years. Ano- 
ther village, named Champville, at which there is 
a Roman Catholic Church, is springing up, on the 
right hand of the road leading to Pamplemousses, 
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between the Latanler river,and that of Terre Rouge, 
Although notyet numerously inhabited, itpossesses 
a public fountain ; and its streets are laid out on 
a regular plan. 

The upper part of the Valley desPretres, through 
which flows the Latanier stream, is celebrated by 
Bemardin SaintPierre, as the scene of the youthful 
days of Paul and Virginia. For some years past, 
the retirement of this picturesque, and once se- 
questered valley, has gradually been encroached 
upon, and, on each side of its memorable stream, 
cottages, and Indian huts, may now be seen. 

There is also, in this valley, connected with the 
Municipality, an Asylum for the relief of the aged 
and infirm poor, of the District of Port Louis, 
This truly benevolent, and charitable institution, 
hm cheered the declining years of many, and of- 
fers the shelter of a home, medical attendance^ 
and the necessaries of life, to the indigent and the 
destitute. It is tor males only, of whom, from for- 
ty to fifty, are usually inmates, at one time. No 
similar asylum for females, exists in the island, but, 
it may be here noticed, that in each District, there 
is a GU)vemment Medical Officer ; and a Dispen- 
sary, from which medecines are issued to the poor, 
gratis. 
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This District is situated to the nordi of Port 
ioi vd. Louis, and, while^s it is the most populous^ it i% 
at the same time, one of the most fertile^ in Maur^ 
itius. 

The road leading &om town, through the District, 
and branching off to Rivi^e du Bempart, and 
Flacq, is the main thorough&re to the norih of 
tlie island ; and, consequently, the daily traffic on 
it, of vehicles, and passengers of all kinds, is conai<* 
derable. On this road, about three miles from 
Port Louis, is the improving village of Tebbs 
RovaE, where, as well as at Long Mountain, a few 
miles farther on, to the right, near the base of Pi* 
terboth, instruction is communicat6d,to the increas- 
ing juvenile populution, mainly through the me- 
dium of Government Schools, In the neighbour- 
hood of Terre Bouge, at Riche Terre, a nunnery 
has, for several years, been established. Its objects 
are both educational, and religious. In the same 
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locality^ missionary labours are carried on^ by the 
Independents. 

The principal village in the District however, 
is that named Pti^mplemousses, situated on the ri- 
ver of the same name, about six and a quarter miles 
from town. From the mixed^and changing cha- 
racter of the Mauritian population ; and the light 
structure of many of its buildings, it is, at times, dif- 
ficult to determine what number,and what des- 
cription of houses are entitled to the appellation of 
village. In the present instance, however, there can 
be no mistake. Next to Mah^bourg, it is the lar- 
gest in the island. A considerable portion of the 
village is on a gentle acclivity, having the Roman 
-Catholic Church, a structure of some architectural 

merit^n the centre; and near to it the cemetery, and 
the Botanical (hardens. The latter contain numer- 
ous specimens of tropical plants, and trees ; and 
have, within the last few years, undergone conside- 
rable improvements. They are, with the reputed 
tombs, or monuments of Paul and Virginia, points of 
attraction and interest to strangers who visit the 
island. The garden, deservedly so, but, the claims 
of the monuments, on the attention, are of a less 
substantial character, the interesting story of Paul 
andVirginia, having more of romance, than truth 
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about it. What, however, is romance, in one part 
of the globe, often passes for truth in another, and, 
nnphilosophical though it may be, it is not always 
agreeable to have the delusion removed. In some 
European countries, as well as in America, the tear 
has beamed in many a youthful eye, over the mis- 
fortunes of the imaginary pair-in Mauritius, it is 
well known that the monuments owe their origin, to 
the fancy of an old CSolonist; and, have since been 
employed, to impose upon Ae pockets of the credu- 
lous. The narrative, however, among the youth of 
all countries, is deservedly popular. Virginia, is 
supposed "to have been a i^eal character, Paul, ideal. 
A female passenger was on board of the Saint G^ 
rant, a vessel bound to Mauritius, with stores; 
which was wrecked on the reefs in the vi- 
cinity of Amber island, on the 18th of August 
1 744. The lady's having perished, with the wreck, 
is supposed to have suggested the idea of writing 
the narrative — a narrative, that has imn¥>rtalized 
the name of Bernardin St. Kerre, and,to the young 
mind, shed a halo of interest, over Mauritius, that 
can never beoffacedi 

An Episcopalian Church, for the benefit of 
the protestant inhabitants of the village, and 
neighbourhood, is in the course of erection. 
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The establishment^ called Powder Mill, and so na- 
med from the Powder formerly used in the island^ 
having been manufactured in it,is six miles from Port 
Louis. It is now fitted up as a prison^ for the district 
On each side of the roads leading to it^are shops and 
houses^ of every description. 

Arsenal^ is seven miles from Port Louis^ at the 
entrance of the Pamplemousses river ; the vil- 
lage^if such it may be termed^s small^ but agreeably 
situated. The .population^ on this part of the coasts 
is steadily increasingiand^more particularly towards 
the Pointe aux Piments; where there are numerous 
huts^ and small buildings^ principally the abodes 
of petty shopkeepers^ and fishermen. 3ere, a school 
exists^ and Missionary labours are carried on^ con- 
nection with the Independents. Proceeding north- 
wards, the next village on the coasts is the Trou 
aux Biches ; likewise, chiefly composed of fisher- 
men's huts. Leaving it, and winding to the right, 
about two miles distance from the Trou aux Biches 
and 13 from Port Louis, is the village of Grand 
Bay. This is the largest of the fishing villages in 
the district, and although the site is low, there is 
something pleasing and attractive in the surround- 
ing scenery. The outline of the bay is considerable, 
narrowing somewhat at the entrance, where a bar of 
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sand prevents any but small craft from passing. 
It abounds in fish^ and is frequently dotted with 

boats and canoes» of busy destroyers of ihe finny 
race. Fishing operations, however, are chiefly car- 
ried on along the ree&,outside of the bay;and, early 
every morning Hie sail is spread to the breeze, and 
light skifis follow each other in rapid succession to 
the scene of their day's labours^and return again with 
the setting sun, but, heavier and slower, laden 
with the reward of the toils of the day. That a 
spot possessing scenery similar to that of Grand 
Bay, should remain solcng without a single attrac- 
tive abode or any buildings of imjiortance is, doubt- 
less, mainly to be attributed to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in procuring good water in the. neighbour- 
hood, what can be obtained being brackish and 
nearly unpalatable. Besides two or three sugar 
stores on the margin of the bay, the village contains 
about one hundred houses, two of the largest of 
which are employed as a Government School, and 
Police Station, 

From the Bay may be seen, on the left, at no 
great distance, the top of the light house on Can- 
nonier Point, a fortified promontary, at which a 
quarantine station has lately been formed. 
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Ville Bdgite is on the Flacq road nearly nine 
miles &om town^atthe junction of three principal 
highways : one leading to Port Louis^ another to 
Foudre D'or^ and a thirds to Flacq. It hardly mer- 
its the aj^Uation of yiUage^ but is importmt as 
being the centre of a popidoufl locality. 



RIVIERE DU REMPART. 

This District is to the east of Pamplemousses, 
a portion of its boundary forming the eastern shore 
of Grand Bay. Proceeding from the latter round the 
coasts and leaving Cap Malheureox (Cape Misfor- 
tune) the most northern point of the island^ behind^ 
you reach the small village of Mapou. The loca- 
lity in its neighbourhood is populous^ and has a 
Roman Catholic Church and school^ a Govern- 
mant School &c. Mapou is the most northern vil- 
lage in the Island^ and by the shortest road^ is six- 
teen miles from Port Louis* The next in the dis- 
trict, and one of some importance is Poudre D*or, 
supposed to derive its name from the fertility of the 
soil in its neighbourhood. The term would lead to 
the supposition that gold, or gold dust had at one 
time been found here, but such is not known to have 
been the case. The village is close to the sea, and 
is a Military Post. 

It is second to few in the island, in general ap- 
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pearance, popultEttion, and extent Its chief edifice 
is a Roman Catholic Church which is a chaste and 
symmetrical structure, but it also possesses several 
substantial buildings. Fish is here cheap as in most 
other places round the coast Proceeding south 
from Poudre d*Or, at the mouth of the Ram- 
part river,there is another village, mostly inhabited 
by fishermen : and, on the Ville Bague road« 
about sixteen miles from Port Louis, having a 
Roman CathoKc .Church in its vicinity,anotber is 
forming, larger in size, and of a more permanent 
appearance. 

The southerft extremity of the district of Riviere 
du Rempart is occupied by an extensive plain, called 
Plains des Roches. It is so named frx}m its being 
go entirely covered by rocks and stones as to have 
hitherto resisted every eflfort to make it profitable 
for agricultural purposes. It is the resort of 
tandrakes, hares, rats, monkeys and other 
quadrupeds, to whom its stone sheltered, rugged, 
and arid surface affords a quiet retreat, while they 
with numerous allies from the feathered tribes, 
luxuriate in committing ravages on the rich vegeta^ 
taon in the neighbourhood. Many of the stones of 
this Plain are extremely porous,and both it, and the 
surrounding country contain several cavities and 

D 
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eavems of a remarkable kind. One of these on the- 
Roche Noir estate, is the passage of a subterranean 
river. Another is known by the name of L'Oran- 
ger ; and a third by that of the Trou de Madame 
Oaloup. The last named eontains water, is dark, 
and about fifty feet deep, for which reasons* it is 
advisable to be furnished with lights when visiting 
ft. It is allowed, however, that the finest cavern in 
this neighbourhood is the one to be seen on the pro 
l^erty formerly known as the KerjeanEstate.. 



FUCQ, 



Tiiis fettile district, afteaf Port Louis tfnd Pam^ 
j^lemousses^ is the most populous in the island. At 
the close of 1857,upwards of eighteen thousand In«» 
dians were gathering in the produce of its prolific' 
soil. On nearing the island^ after sii fatiguing voy-* 
age, the eye is? refreshed, Asd rests with delight oii 
the bright verdure of its undulating cane fields,ex"» 
tending far into the interior, chequered by nume-» 
rous sugar mills, aod neat abodes of the planters ;• 
and it 19^ pleasant to reflect, that not only the cul-^ 
ture of the soil is now obtaining attention, but alsoi 
the culture aftid developement of the' moral, and in-» 
(ellectual faculties of its te^miujg population. 

Flacq may be properly termed, the eastern dis^ 
trict of Mauritius. It is bounded on the north by 
fhe districts of Pamplemousses, and Bivifere du^ 
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Rempart : on the south, by the Camizard and 
Bamboo Mountains* which separate it from Grand 
Port : on the west by the district of Moka, and, on 
the east, by the Ocean. It contains several well 
defined villages, and numerous localities where 
houses and shops, Indian, Creole, and Chinese, are 
springing up, by the road sides. 

The principal village of the district is the Post 
of Flacq. It is a military station, and has a com- 
modious barracks — Post Office — Roman Catholic 
Church, &c. It is twenty one miles from Port 
Louis. A few miles southward from it, is 
another of smaller size, named Trou d'Eau 
Douce : it is on the sea shore, and is inhabited chiefly 
by fishermen, and at the south eastern extremity 

of the district, on a promontory at the entrance of 
the Grand River, South East, is the village of the 

same name, twenty nine miles from Port Louis, 

which,with the Post of Flacq and Trou d'Eau Douce 

are the principal ports where the sugars of the 

district and neighbourhood are shipped for Port 

Louis. The river just named is the largest in the 

island and is distinguished by the picturesque and 

wild beauty of its channel, chequered by numerous 

* The highest peak ofjthe fetter has a singular resem- 
l)lance to a cat, in a sitting posture. 
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cascades. One in particular/ about a mile &om its 
entrance, is worthy of notice. 

On the road between the Post of Flacq, and 
Grand River, South East, several other villages 
are forming. The most important is 19^ miles from 
Port Louis. The locality bears the name of ^*Haut de 
Flacq." At it, is the Church of St. Julien,.one of the 
oldest Roman CathoKc edifices in the island. It 
contains many well built houses, though somewhat 
scattered. Here too the District Magistrate resides, 
and the District Court is held, and, from its position, 
it is likely to be looked on as the principal village 
in the district, instead of that at the Post, which has 
been for some tune declining. 

The next is of recent origin, at the 22d mile stona 
Another is on the same road 25 ^ miles from town, 
close to the Riviere S^ho; It has a Roman CathoUe 
Church in its vicinity. 

Camp de Masque and Tbois Ilots are populous 
localities^ but as yet, without villages* 
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¥tg01 tbe liaise Cff this district^ one miglit ^pa^ 
t)ose that its Port, or harbour, is of a superior kind. 
Such is not the case^ The coral insect, who^ 
labours are visible in the broad reef that surrounds 
ibe island, has left to the otherwise attractive bay 
of Mah^bourg, but aH indifiS^rent channeli 
for the admission only of ships of small tonnage, 
and which Is seldom made use of. The dis^ 
trict is to the south of Fl^q, Moka, and Plained 
Wilhems, and ist one of the two southern districts ot 
Mauritius. It U interesting on many accounts, but 
more particularly as having been (he scene of ihB 
earliest events recorded in the history of the island^ 
Formerly the representatives of regal power, both 
of Holland and France, made it their abode, and 
from it the first rays of civilization beamed on Mau- 
ritius* 

Mah^bourg, its chief village, is only second itt 
eize to Port J^oui^i Its site is close to the sen, Ht 
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tlie mouth of the Riviere la Chaux. It enjoys a sa - 
lubrious climate, and there is much to be tdmired 
In the surrounding scenery. It is a military station. 
An open barracks^ having suitable accommodation 
for four hundred soldiers,occupies a central position, 
find near to it is the bazaar. 

Some years ago, a commodious Church was built 
for the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the place 
and its vicinity ; and, more recently, another has 
been erected, in connection with the Church of 
England. 

At Mah^bourg, the district Court is held. There 
is also a Government School, and several respect- 
«.ble houses are to be met with, in its streets and 
neighbourhood. Its distance from Port Louis is 
thirty one miles. On the opposite side of the bay 
h the village of Old Grand Port, occupying the 
site where the Dutch Seat of Government formerly 
was. 

There is no other village along the coast of this 
district ; but, on each side of the road leading 
from Mah^bourg to Port Louis, and,twenty six and 
a quarter miles from the latter, is Plain Magnien, 
a village of considerable size : and, farther on the 
«ame road, 23 J miles from town, you come to Deux 
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Bras, which, though not so largo as Plain Magnien, 
deserves to be classed among the villages of the 
island. Another, important from its size and in- 
creasing population, a portion of which consists o£ 

fishermen, and which occupies a sequestered spot, 
is on the road that leads from Plain Magnien to 
Souillac, between the Eivi6re Tabac and the Ri- 
viere du Poste. It is named I'Escalier, and is thirty 
one miles from Port Louis. 

In the district of Grand Port there are several ca- 
verns, and subterranean passages, whose dark la- 
byrinths have not yet been fully explored ; but, the 
natural curiosity of the district the most worthy of 
notice is The Souffleuk, or Rock Spout. 

By reference to the Map it will be seen,as a head- 
land or projecting rock,uponthe coast* It rises near- 
ly thirty feet above the level of the sea, and is expo- 
sed to the full swell of the ocean. The water that 
nearly surrounds it is deep, and clear of coral reef. 
A ledge of rocks connects it with the mainland, and 
in calm weather, it may be reached. On ascending 
to the top of the rock, the souffleur is approached. 
It is a circular hole, or perforation, striking down- 
wards through the rock, and communicating with a 
cavern at tlie bottom, the mouth of which is open 
to tlie sea. Great caution is required when stand- 
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ing near^ or looking into the orifice, unless the sea 
be perfectly calm ; and, even then, a gust of wind 
is at times emitted, sufficiently violent to make the 
visitor feel uncomfortable. The effect produced, 
however,by the filling of the vacuum, and the pres- 
sure iq)on it from the ocean, is truly grand. The 
rock spout is seen to the greatest advantage when 
a heavy swell is setting in, accompanied by a strong 
wind. It is then in full play. The waves rush 
into the cavern with terrific fury, and, pressed upon 
from behind, and having no means of exit but by 
the passage leading upwards, are forced through it, 
and produce a magnificent jet, or column of water 
ascending into the air, it is said, at times to a height 
of fifty, or sixty feet On such occasions, so loud is 
the noise produced that, at more than two miles 
from the spot, it is distinctly heard, like the firing of 
distant cannon. For several years past, however, 
the Souffleur has not been in so active a state, 
owing probably to the gradual wearing away of 
the rock. Its distance from Mahebourg is seven 
miles : and from Port Louis, thirty. 

At a place called Bouchon, on the same coast, 
about a mile to the east of the Souffleur, there is 
a Natural Bridge, which is worth being visited. 
It appears to have been formed by the action oi 
the sea among the rocks. 
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Crossing tJie"RIvi&re du Poste, from Grand Port, 
you enter this district. Its form is nearly that of 
a triangle ; the summit to the North appearing as 
Jf broken, and, being bounded by the southern part 
oftlie district of Plaines Wilhems, while the base 
to the south,extends along the coast. It is the most 
southern district of the island. Its eastern boundary 
is the district of Grand Port ; its western, that of 
Black River. The first village to be met with, is 
one that is forming at th« Rivifere des Anguilles. 

Pursuing the line of the coast, towards the centre 
of the district, we arrive at a rocky and somewhat 
picturesque inlet, which forms the entrance of a 
mountain stream dignified by the title of" La Ri- 
vifere de la Savanne." This is the harbour, or Port 
of Souillac, and on its banks, and extending a little 
way on each side is the Post of Souillac the chief 
village of the district, at which there is a small bar- 
racks, a Roman Catholic Church, a Government 



School, &c. The village is prettily situated^ and 
the climate issalubriouSithough JQLot so dry as in some 
parts of the island. Its distance is 3 1 ^ miles from Port 
Louis. From Sonillac^on a clear aftemoon^the neigh* 
bouring island JB^zmton^lthongh ninety miles distant 
is distinctly visible. The road to the village from the 
'Centre of the island is a gradual descent^ and for 
«ome milesi through scenery of a very attractive 
j^ind* 

The peaceful bay of Jacotet is about five 
miles beyond Souillac tt, too^ lays claims to a vil« 
Jage^but of which little more can be said^than that it 
consists of a few houses^ jand a tavern. On the River 
Oalets that flows into the bay, there is a waterfall 
of considerable height No other village is on the 
<;oast of this district, but, high on the side of the 
mountain before you come to Jacotet Bay there is 
t>ne which has a Roman Catholic Church in its 
vicinity* 

The easteiH portion of the district of Savanne in 
traversed by numerous rivulets and streams ; the 
western is elevated. Deer are found in considera* 
ble numbers among its mountains and thickets, 
which with the vicmity of the Grand Bassin are 
well known as their fevorite retreats. The hTunt»» 
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man's rifle had for some years been thinning 
their numbers ; and^ as the population of the 
island is rapidly increasing, the time seemed 
not to be far distant when the stately animal might 
altogether disappear from the soil ; a regulation 
however formed among the sportsmen themselves 
not to fire at or kill the doe^ is again increasing 
their numbers. 

Mauritius bears ninnerous indications of volca- 
nic origin. The beds of several of its rivers 
abruptly sink to a depth of nearly two hundred feet, 
while the opposite projections and cavities in their 
sides, correspond to each other, silently telling of 
fearful convulsions of nature to which the island 
had at one time been subjected, probably long be- 
fore the foot of man had trodden its soil. In these 
fire, doubtless, was the chief agent. In several dis- 
trictsimmenserocks that never have been moved by 
the hand of man, are split asunder — as at Roc en 
Roc at Mapou, their corresponding parts lying op- 
posite to, but at a distance from each other. The 
singular formation of several of the mountains of 
the island also strikes the attention, while subterra- 
nean streams, numerous caverns, calcined rocks 
and stones, deep cavities, seemingly craters of ex- 
tinct volanoes, and masses of lava that continually 
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meet the sight, are indications of too conclusive a 
kind to leave the matter in doubt. 

The Grand Basdn^ which is supposed to be 
the crater of an extinct volcano, is situated among 
the mountains in the north of the district of Savanne 
at an elevation of two thousand feet above the sea. 
Its distance from Port Louis, is about twenty seven 
miles; and from the village of Souillac, nine 
miles. 

Although the elevation of the crater, now filled 
with water, is considerable, wooded heights still 
more elevated, partly surround it. From these, it 
receives the tribute of many streams ; streams that 
in the rainy season, quickly swell into rivers, and 
these into floods, rendering it, at such times, unsafe 
to be visited. 

» 

On leaving the mainroad, the path leading to the 
Bassin gradually ascends through a forest of in- 
digenous trees of every age and hdght, around tiie 
trunks, and hanging from the branches of many 
of which are creepers of gigantic size. This forest 
is traversed by numerous limpid streams 
on whose rocky banks, " the stag at eve " has 
often ^^ drunk his fill", and which, sparkling and 
murmuring, cross and recross the path of the tra- 
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teller^ as if unwilling to (fisappear {ram: fa& view 
among tibe copeswood^ in th^ir rapid descent 

The lake is nearly three quarters of a mile ii^ 
eircumference^ and is of considerable depth : £^ 
rocky islet covered with shrubbery, adds to its^ 
picturesque appearance. The scenery around^ 
&owever,is wild aud lonesome' in the extreme. It 

fs characterized by stilln^Bss and solitude^ seldom' 
disturbed but by the cry of some sea bird in its- 
flight across the islands- or, by the huntsman's- 
gun. 

In the disf^ce frorn^ the southern side, fw 
as the eye can reach, may be seen the expanse of 
the Indian Ocean, like a bright mirror receiving: 
Ihe image of every passing cloud, and reflecting 
with dazling brilliance, the rays of the tropic sun. 
And nearer the observer. But yet two thousand feet 
below is the well defined line of the coast, with its 
broad margin of coral reef-— ►•that reef on which the' 
treacherous currents have hurried so many nobl^ 
vessels to their destruction, at times too, on a calin 
and imruffled sea, and under a bright and cloud- 
less sky, and after the tempest had been weather^ 
ed,arfd when the voyage appeared to have been end- 
ed ; and with the very port in sight. 
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This is the most picturesque part of the island^ 
for in and around Cape Bay (Baie du Gap)there is a 
combination of all that is attractive in scenery* 

On crossing Cape Bay from* ibe Savanne, yot* 
may land on the most southern p«rt of the district 
Here taking your standi and looking towards the- 

moimtains, and th« river^ and along the beach^ 
such a landscape is presented^ as the eye is seldom^ 
privileged to rest upon. Painters have drawn, and 
imagination has pictured many a lovely scene, 
but their powers fade before the natural beauties of 
tJiis favored spot 

The District of Black River is bounded on the 
north, by Plaines Wilhems : on the south, by 
the ocean : on the east by Plaines Wilhems, and 
the Savanne ; and on the west, by the ocean. It 
is the south-western district of the island, and the 
most mountainous. The villages to be met with 
en the coast are small ; but every year they arfe in-- 
creasing in size, and in number. They are chiefly 
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inhabited by fishermen. Unfortunately, some of 
them on the shore are so close to the sea as to be 
within the *^pas giomitriguey^ which is never sure 
ground to build upon, as the Government may take 
possession af it At any time. The first in the District is 
situated rather more than a mile beyond Cape Bay 
the next is to the north of the Morne Brabardy and 
occupies a picturesque and beautiftd site. Here 
there is a school in connection with the Church of 
England : the building serves also the purpose of 
a place of worship. Proceeding thence, north'* 
wards a third is come to, nearly opposite to Beni- 
nitier Island, at which there is a Roman Catholic 
place of worship ; and a fourth is close to the 
Bay of Little Black River. You then come to the 
Post of Black River where there is a Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. It is nineteen and a half miles 
from Port Louis. The village is small, but in a po- 
pulous locality. After this,Tamarind Bay and village 
are reached, at the latter of which there is a place 
of worship in connection with the Church of En- 
gland. The village of Bambou is the last to be 
noticed in the district in the direction of Port 
Louis, from which it is ten miles distant It is on 
the confines of Plaines Wilhems district, and, al- 
though difiusely built, contains many respectable 
abodes ; also an Episcopalian, and a Roman Oath- 
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olic Church, and Schools connected with each. 
Like every other part of the island where there is 
water in the vicinity the population here is steadily 
increasing. Another assemblage of houses, almost 
deserving the appellation of village, is perched, 
high on the eastern side of the lofty Black 
River Mountain not far from the Chamaral 
Cascade. Here also is a Roman Catholic Church. 
The scenery in the neighboiu'hood is bold and 
striking : but the chief object of attraction in the lo- 
cality is the Chamara] Falls.^ 

The mountain stream called Riviire du Cap, at 
times swollen to a torrent, rushes over the 
ledge of a rock, and descends, an unbroken, 
foaming sheet of snow, to a depth of more than 
three hundred feet. Being uninterrupted in its 
descent, the magnificent appearance of the fall 
at such times, as it thunders to the bassin be- 
neath, bafiles description. In the diy season how- 
ever it presents a different aspect. The swollen 
river, and the foaming cataract, then give place t© 
a silvery feathery stream, which the eye is de- 
lighted to follow in its downward course, and ia 
doing which, a feeling of awe steals over the mind, at 
the depth of the chasm ; and an involuntary con- 
trast is made between the insignificance of raan% 
works, and the grandeur of those of the Creator.. 

E 
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In the district we are describing there » ano* 
ther cascade^ which is admired by all who visit it 
While that of Chamaral is distinguished by the 
depths and unbroken sweep of the fall^ the Tamor 
rind Falls are a succession of cascades^ of nnri- 
vailed beauty^ flowing npon each other through 
scenery^ rich and varied ; and adding not a little 
to the already attractive landscape. These falls 
are seven in number : their united perpendicular 
descent being more than three hundred feet. They 
are sixteen miles from Port Louis ; and are formed 
by a break in the Tamarind River, which takes its 
rise in the Vacoa Marsh, and flows in a north-wes- 
terly direction, towards the sea. This river, in its 
course, enters and traverses a remarkable gorge 
in the mountains, to which Mr. Nixon, in his 
" Sketches in Mauritius" thus alludes : " I'he 
immense height of the sides of the hills inclosing the 
river — the fearful clifls — ^the mingled foliage and 
rock ; and the sombre shadows thrown from oppo- 
site projections, as contrasted with the indistinct and 
sunny distance below, is a scene that Salvator him- 
self would have been delighted to depict" 

In this district there are several caverns. One of 
them, and perhaps the most remarkable, was for- 
merly the property of a physician. It has two 
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cavities ; the innermost of which is about fifty 
feet in width, and of nearly equal extent. The 
festive board, it is said, was often, in former 
years, spread in this cavern ; and, its vaults 
have been enlivened by the merry laugh, and joy- 
ous strains of happy voices. But, these scenes 
have passed away. It has since contained a tomb — 
the tomb of its former hospitable proprietor ; and, 
the only sound that now breaks upon its stillness,is the 
murmur of a subterranean stream, which, with the 
low cadence of the winds without, falls upon the ear 
like a plaintive dirge, sung by nature in memory of 
the departed. 
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In the year 1690, two individuals from Holland, 
who were brothers, landed on the shores of Mauri- 
tius, and became the first settlers in this district, to 
which circumstance it owes its name. It was early 
known as the spot where the Wilhem's family re- 
sided ; and, it has since been known, as the district 
of Plaines Wilhems. 

Towards the north-west^ the district is bounded 
by the ocean : on the south-west, by Black River, 
on the South by Savanne, and Grand Port : and 
on the east by Moka. 

Plaines Wilhems, in form, is long and narrow ; 
extending from the ocean, in a south-easterly di- 
rection beyond the centre of the island ; and rising 
to a considerable elevation, as it distances from the 
coast. 

The highest part of the district, is virgin soil ; 
and, was till lately, covered with forest, which is 
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now being cleared, and replaced by fields of cane, 
the most profitable in this island, of all kinds of 
plantations. The soil, except towards the coast, is 
well watered, amply repaying the labour of culti- 
vation : the climate is salubrious ; and in some 
parts, particularly in the mornings and evenings, 
cool, and bracing. 

The district is traversed, throughout its entire 
length,by one of the principal thorough-fares in the 
island , leading from Port Louis to the districts of 
Grand Port, and Savanne ; and, on which, there is 
from sun-rise to sun-set, a constant traffic of vehi- 
cles, and horse and foot passengers, representa- 
tives of every rank, and nearly of every country 
on the globe. The Indian labourer, however, pre- 
dominates. He is the tiller of the groimd, and is 
every where to be met with. His lot, in Mau- 
ritius, generally speaking, is an easy one, his 
temporal wants being well attended to, and his 
daily task, in general (when he pleases) soon 
accomplished. He seems, quite to understand 
this; and on the expiry of his engagement 
with his employer, either sets an extravagant price 
on his services, if they be required ; or cultivates 
land, and sells the produce on his own accoimt : 
or, returns to his native country, with more money. 
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and healthier and better clad than when he left 
it ; and, no 'doubt, well satisfied — though perhaps 
pretending the contrary — that he had eyer immi- 
grated to Mauritius. 

BetM^een five and six miles firom Ghwid River 
village, on the right hand of the road» is the Epis- 
copalian Church, St Thomas' ; and, about two miles 
fiurther on, St Francois', the Roman Catholic 
Church of the district Beyond this, may be seen 
in the distance, in a hollow to the left of the road« 
the round belfiry of Freeman Chapel, (Indepen* 
dent) erected on the estate of Mr. CUron. 

Notwithstanding the large population of the dis- 
trict, it possesses in no one spot an assemblage of 
houses sufficiently numerous to be termed a village 
in the acknowledged acceptation of the term ; but, 
on each side of the road, fix)m Grand River village 
to the ninth mile stone, are villas, cottages, and re- 
sidences of all kinds, some tlie abodes of the poor« 
others bespeaking both opulence and comfort. 

The road ascends for some miles close tothemaigin 
of the Grand River, which flows through a rocky 
channel of great depth. Although the river is one 
of the largest iu the island, it is of no great ex- 
tent, or size; and, as a river, is only worth being 
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seen after a succession of heavy rains. Not so^ 
however, the wide ravine throi^h which it flows, 
the scenery of which, at some points is in every 
season of the year^of an attractive kind. 

It occasionally presents the contrast, on one side^ 
of a steep, barren precipice — and on the other a 
sloping bank covered with brushwood, where the 
white star of the wild jasmine, with blue 
and red creepers intermingle their bright colours 
with foliage of every shade. The high margiA of 
the ravine is adorned with groups of trees, among 
which the tamarind is conspicuous : and at inter-^ 
vals, on well chosen sites, several towers and tur^ 
retted buildings from the light battlements of which 
on gala days gay flags are seen floating in the breeze> 
enrich still farther the already beautiful landscape. 

The most distant of these from town, is a tower 
erected by the late Col. Lloyd, and close to which 
there is a very fine waterfall. It is on the Cascade 
River, a tributary of Grand River ; and, about 
seven miles from the entrance of the latter. 

In the district under notice, there is a cavern^ ai^ 
subterranean passage^ of a remarkable kind. 
The general impression regarding it, is, that in 
former ages it was the vent of one of the volcanoes 
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of which there are so many traces in the island : or, 
the channel of a subterranean river. In order to 
visit it lights are required. The entrance is on 
level ground, in a field to the left of the road 
which leads to Black River ; and about two miles 
beyond the village of Grand River. 

Its entire length is not quite half a mile. Accord- 
lo the Marquis D'Albergati it is 2207 feet (English 
measurement^ : its greatest breadth is twenty two 
and a half feet, and its greatest height above thirty 
feet It consists cf eleven vaults, or compartments ; 
the passage leading to each, being in some parts so 
low as to oblige visitors to stoop considerably as 
they proceed. The roof is arched nearly throughout 
the whole length,and in general,as well as the floor,is 
hard,dry and regular. In some of the vaults ferrugi- 
nous incrustations in form like icicles,project,as well 
from the roof, as the sides : and along the latter for 
a considerable way the rock has the appearance of 
being grooved and moulded,as if wrought by the chi- 
sel. A perceptible downward slope, except in one 
or two places where a part of the roof has fallen 
i-n,marks the entire passage. The cavern is terminated, 
in so far as regards endeavours to explore it, by the 
innermost vault becoming so low as to preventfarther 
progress. Here the atmosphere is close, but not 
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more so than the great length, and underground na- 
ture of the passage, would lead one to suppose. An 
idea has long prevailed that none but those who are 
weary of life should venture to penetrate thus far, 
and timidity and superstition have associated innu- 
merable imaginary difficulties with the attempt That 
this idea is altogether erroneous is proved by parties 
of visitors, among whom were ladies and children, 
having during the last few years explored the ca- 
vern to its innermost recess, without experiencing 
any other inconvenience tlian tliat resulting from 
a little extra fatigue. 

The Trou aux Cerfsy is evidently the crater of 
an extinct valcano. It is in this district,and is admi- 
red by all who visit it It was formerly surrounded 
by forest in which were numerous deer, and pro- 
bably owes its name to its having been a resort of 
the noble antler. 

The forest alluded to extends in the direction of 
Cure Pipe, where it still covers a part of the centre 
of the island. It contains some fine specimens of 
timber, and has the appearance of having stood the 
heat and hurricanes of many ages. One cannot look 
on its gigantic, ancient trees, without a feeling of 
respect and veneration — for, the hoariness of age is 
venerable, though it be seen but in a tree. 
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The road from Port Louis to Mah^bourg leads 
through the forest Travelling, in former times 
was unsafe in many parts of the island and this 
locality was particularly so. It was a place of ter- 
ror to the neighbourhood, being a favorite haunt 
of maroon slaves, and numerous bandittL The 
Trou aux Cerfs is situated about three quarters of 
a mile to the right of this road, and is fourteen 
miles from Port Louis, On leaving the high way 
you gradually ascend towards it, treading upon 
ground mingled with calcined rocks, lava, and 
other matter, which were undoubtedly, centuries 
ago, hurled from the volcano, but which, the lapse 
of ages has assimilated to the general soil of the 
district. Suddenly, the crater is before you. The 
abruptness with which it meets the view, renders, 
the effect of the prospect the more striking. 
Standing on the brink, a scene of grandeur opens 
before the spectator for which he is hardly pre^ 
pared. The appearance of the crater is that of an im-^ 
mense amphitheatre about three quarters of a mile in 
circumference, the sides of which are so completely 
coated with trees and brushwood that not a rock, or 
stone is visible. The bottom is beautifully level, cir- 
cular likethe margin, and covered with green sward. 
Having been measured during the present year, 
the diameter at the bottom was found to exceed 
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four hundred and fifty feet The depth is about four 
hundred feet. During the rainy season water collects 
in it^ at which deer have been seen drinking^ 

A village, composed chiefly of exapprentices and 
Malagassy, is at present forming close to the Trou 
aux Cerfs ; another about two miles to the west of 
it, and another called Va?oa, is on the borders of the 
Black River district, at which there is an Episco 
palian place of worship, and schooL 
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This is the central district of the island. It 
is also one of the smallest, and, the least culti- 
vated. 

The latter circumstance may be partly account- 
ed for, by the atmosphere and soil of the heights 
of the district, having, until the introduction of 
guano, proved too damp for the successful culture 
of the cane. 

Such was also the case with the more elevated 
lands of Plaines Wilhems ; and the same region in 
both localities thus remained until lately, without 
cultivation, and almost wholly covered with native 
forest Expeiiments, however, recently tried of 
the fertilizing properties of the manure referred to, 
in these districts, have been crowned by hundreds 
of acres of virgin soil, hitherto cold, damp and 
sterile, having responded to the warmth and life- 
giving power of the new substance ; and, vast fields 
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of cane, covered with the bloom of vegetation are 
now to be seen, where lands formerly lay waste 
unheeded, or barren, suitable only for the grazing 
of cattle, or occupied by forest 

Experience has now pretty clearly demonstrated 
that, while most soils may be improved by the judi- 
cious application of guano, it is peculiarly adapted 
to such as are of the chai'acter above described : 
and, while a knowledge of this fact has not lessened 
its value and importance to lighter, and drier dis- 
tricts, it has given an impetus to the developement 
of the agricultural capabilities of the island, greater 
than, perhaps, any other agency could have done. 
Could the Planter's enemy, the Borer y be now des- 
troyed ; and an adequate supply of labourers be 
procured and continued — with better destributed, 
and in some cases, more powerful machinery — and 
railroads, soon to cross, and recross every district : 
these, with the energy, talent and perseverance hi- 
therto employed in developing the resources of 
Maui*itius,would, undoubtedly ,not only rapidly in- 
crease its internal prosperity, but also its importance 
and value to other countries, as a sugar producing 
island. 

It is interesting to observe the annual export of 
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Its staple commodity during the last few years, in 
comiection with the introduction, and probable c(m- 
sumption of guano during the same periods — yiz i 

Tons. lbs. 

Guano. Sugar. 

1854 11,708 170,622,707 

1855 30,169 253,892,673 

1856 5,960 235,958,460 

1857 3,896 •« 229,321,468 

On the 31st of December 1857, Moka contained 
only 6,52^ inhabitants : and in this respect it 
strikingly contrasts with each ofthe other districts. 
Black River, the next least in population, number- 
ing 13,527 ; and, the two largest, Pamplemousses 
and Port Louis, respectively 43,848, and 57,046. 

The district is bounded on the north by Port 
Louis, and Pamplemousses : on the south by Grand 
Port; on the east by Flacq,and on the west by Plai- 
nes Wilhems. A bold line of picturesque hills,occu- 
pies the north of the district, the western termina- 
tion of which is the Signal mountain, and the east- 
em, the range called Les Montagues des Cale- 
basses. Piterboth is seen, in bold relief, towards 
the centre. 

When persecution first commenced, about twenty 
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years ago^ against the natives of Madagascar who 
had adopted Christianity^ several of them escaped 
to Mauritius^ and formed a village^ in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of this mountain. The spot is marked on 
the map, "Malagassy Village." It bears additional 
interest from having been the residence of 
Rafaravafy, the heroine of an interesting work 
published some years ago, entitled " Narrative 
of Persecutions in Madagascar." Rafaravafy 
had been,in her own country, the wife of an officer 
of rank ; and from the period of her conversion to 
Christianity to her arrival in this island, her escapes 
from thraldom and death as related in the Narra- 
tive, are of thrilling interest. In 1850 a chapel 
(Independent), was built at this village, and named 
** Elisabeth " after Lady Gomm ; and sometime af- 
ter a school was erected. 



In the vicinity of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the District near La Rivifere Profonde, a village 
is forming : and another, on each side of the road 
leading through Pailles, about three miles from 
town. In each of these there are Govt Schools^ 
and in the former, a school has long existed con- 
nected with the Church mentioned. There is also a 
Roman Catholic Chwrch at Pailles. 
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In the District of Moka is Ri^DUiT^the much admi- 
red country residence of the Governors of the Is- 
land. It was first occupied in 1746, by Governor Da- 
vid, and since then, has been enlarged and impro- 
ved. Its garden at an early period attracted at- 
tention. It is a superior one, and is noted for 
the perfection to which its productions as well Eu- 
ropean as Tropical attain. 

The road leading from Port Louis to RMuit, af- 
ter the first three miles, is a continued ascent 
The villa occupies a sequestered site, on an angu- 
lar piece of ground, between two deep ravines 
and close to it is a water fall which adds to 
the picturesque character of the scenery. The 
freshness of the atmosphere ; the foaming cataract ; 
foliage of every shade, the clear stream, the deep 
ravine, the barren clifi^, the dark pool, varied by 
trees and flowers of every kind, with a thousand 
shadows from projecting rocks, and overhead 
thebrightazureof a frequently unclouded sky, form 
a combination of what is attractive in nature that 
must be felt and seen, to be appreciated. Near 
to R^duit is St John's Church (Episcopalian), the 
foundation stone of which was laid by Sir William 
Gomm, in October 1846. 

In addition to the Falls already mentioned, thero 
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Ki another in tliis district worthy of notice. It is^ 
elose to the Moka road, at the part where it winds 
round the base of Mount Ory. It is a clear 
fall of about one hundred and fifty feet, into one of 
those deep sinkings, or chasms in the bed of a river, 
already referred to, and for which many parts <rf 
Mauritian scenery are^ remarkable. Its distance 
from Port Louis, is four and a half miles. 

PrrERBOTH. The extraordinary form of thfs 
mountain arrests the attention of all who see it for 
tile first time. 

Its summit is two thousand eight hundred and 
seventy four feet, above the level of the sea. It is 
thesecondhighestmountaininthe island: the higher 
being that of Black River, which is 2902 feet.. 

PIterboth, at a distance, has rather the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic rock than of a mountain. 
The soil around its base is fertile, and produces 
excellent bannanas, peaches, citrons, and other 
fruits common to the island, but higher up nothing 
IS perceptible but precipitous, barren clifis. From 
some points of view it has a considerable resem- 
blance to the upper part of the human form, and 
more particularly when nearly approached by tha 
road leading to Creve Coeur, by Long Mountain.. 
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The mountain is abrupt on all sides> tapering 
gradually towards the part called the neck« Here 
a huge triangular looking rock is fixed on its apexi 
the flat base in the air^ nearly three thousand 

feet above the sea forming tiie summit To mount 
to the top of this; however difficult and danger^ 
ous the feat^ has several times been accom- 
plished ; and> at the present moment^ the flag of 
the P & O Steam Navigation Co, waves from the 
high pinnacle, planted there by some of the officers 
of the steam ship Granada, one of whom gives the 
following interesting account of tiie ascent. 

JuLT 1858. 

*' Our party consisting of Lieut Todd, R. M», 
4th Regt, Mr. O'Grady, 3rd Officer, Granada, 
John WoUet and myself, arrived at the foot of the 
mountain at a little before 9 A. M. on Monday 22nd 
July, and having obtained two bamboos, 18 feet 
long, we commenced the ascent In addition to the 
bamboos we carried 66 fathoms of rope, a day's pro- 
visions and water, with rockets and other small 
stores. These were in haversacks and divided as 
equally as possible, but it was very hard work 
to carry them. About three parts of the way up 
is a narrow gorge at the entrance of which is a large 
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rock which we named the *^ Hotel, ** as we stopped 
there for refi:«shments. Here we remained for 
about a quarter of an hour, in order to get every 
thing in train, as the ascent of the gorge is more 
difficult than the lower part, owing to its steepness 
and the rocky nature of the groimd. Getting the 
bamboos along was no joke ; from their length they 
were difficult to angle as the narrow track winds 
about in every direction and the brushwood is ve- 
ry thick and strong. However we all worked 
with a will, and in about an hour and three quar- 
ters from the time we left the bottom we reached 
the large flat where the really dangerous and diffi- 
cult part of the work begins. It is impossible to 
describe the beauty of the scene from this place. The 
whole Island is spread out at your feet like a pano- 
rama, and you can hardly imagine it is real, but 
on looking up, the head of the mountain is seen 
frowning down upon you as if in defiance, and ap- 
pears quite ready to fall at a moment's notice. We 
foimd the ropes and flag left by me on my previous 
ascent six week ago, quite safe and in good order, 
and so at once commenced to make our bamboo 
ladder to mount the first precipice. This did not 
take long, but when finished we found it much too 
short, and as it was impsssible to obtain any thing 
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without descending, we set to work to get the other 
gear in order, so as to have every thing ready for 
the next day, and after dining, descended to our 
quarters at the foot. They were not very good 
being an old ruined hut, but we had plenty of blan- 
kets and firewood, and made ourselves very com- 
fortable. I obtained two other bamboos thirty two 
feet long, and got every thing ready for another 
start on the following day. 

Tuesday. — If yesterday's ascent was difficult, I 
do not know what to call to-day's, it was fearful. 
We got up slowly as we were forced to take long 
and frequent rests ; we could not keep on the track 
with the bamboos, and were forced to tear our way 
though the underwood, the great length of the 
bamboos made them almost unmanageable, and 
when we did reach the flat, we were glad to take 
a long spell. However, lying down would never 
take us to the top, and we set to work on the ladder, 
which was soon constructed, but the difficulty was 
to get it on end as the ridge is very narrow at the 
foot of the precipice. This was managed at last 
and to our great joy, it was just the required length, 
Woolett was the first to mount this ladder, taking 
with him a fishing line to haul up a larger one 
with. I followed close at his heels, and we made 
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the large line fest at the end of the ridge. This 
ridge is about 40 feet long and is in my opinion the 
most dangerous part of the whole ascent, being com- 
posed entirely of loose stones, and is so narrow that 
when sitting astride on it, you look down perpen- 
dicularly 1800 ft. on one side, and 400 or 500 on 
the other. At the end of this ridge rises the se- 
cond precipice, smaller certainly than the other,but 
much more dangerous as the ridge at the foot is 
only 2 feet wide, and very rough ; however, it was 
necessary to rest a ladder on this, and we lost no 
time in hauling the small one up. There was only 
room for two of us to work, and the ladder was a 
good weight, but in about an hour we got it on end 
in its place. Woolett and I, by sitting so long on 
the ridge end looking down, had become so nervous 
and excited that we were forced to descend to the 
lower ridge and rest, and when we again ascended 
an hour afterwards we had neither of us the cou- 
rage to mount the ladder. I requested Todd and 
O'Grady not to attempt it, and we descended again 
to wait another day. 

Wednesday. — This day turned out very dull 
which we were not sorry for during the ascent, as 
it was agreeably cool, but when we got on the ridge 
we found it was blowing a gale of wind ; this how- 
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ever^ did not deteor us. I found all my nervous- 
ness had disappeared, and I mounted the ladder 
without the least hesitation, taking, with me a lino 
for the rest to get up with. After getting to the 
top of the ladder there was no impediment up to 
the neck, and in a few minutes we were all 
there, very much delighted to think that all had 
succeeded well so far. The wind had been increas- 
ing all the time, and it now began to rain heavily, 
so for three hours we sat under the lee of the head, 
hoping it wonld clear up. At is was impossible to 
do anything in this state of the weather, we were 
Reluctantly compelled to descend for the third time, 
without gaining the summit. 

Thursday. — We reached the neck at lO o'clock 
and hoisted our flag as a signal to those on board 
of the Granada that we were still at work as I was 
afraid they would be getting anxious about us. 
Our rockets all failed to take the line oversowing to 
the high wind that was blowing, and we tried every 
means we could think of, for a long time without 
success, until at length Woolet contrived to throw 
a stone over with a fishing line attached, this hung 
down about 4 feet on the opposite side, and by 
lashing some sticks together, we succeeded in hook-> 
ing the stone and hauling the small line over. We 
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Boon had a large one up and then our rope ladder^ 
and at 10 minutes past one I had the pleasure of 
unfurling the flag at the summit We found the 
hole in the rock made by Col. Lloyd, years before, 
with the stump of the old flagstaff still in it. In this 
we placed our staff*, and having all drunk a glass of 
wine on the top, and given three cheers, descended 
again, running all our ropes and upsetting the 
ladder over the precipice, on our way down. We 
reached town about 8 o'clock on the same evenings 
very tired,but well satisfied at our success. 

John C. BATNTOK 

Lieut Taylor, one of the party who ascended in 
1831, in the following extracts, describes the dan* 
gerous ridge referred to, and a night scene on 
the rock : — 



c< 



It was, joking apart, awful work. 



In several places, the ridge ran to an edge not ai 
foot broad, and I could, as I held on, half sittii^, 
half kneeling across the ridge, havekicked my 
right shoe down to the plain on one side, and my 
left, into the bottom of the ravine on the othen 
The only thing which surprised me, was my own 
steadiness and fi:«edom from giddiness. I had be» 
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nervous in mounting the ravine in the moi*ning, 
but gradually, I got so excited and determined to 
succeed, that I could look down that dizzy height 
without the smallest sensation of swimming in 
the head ; nevertheless I held on uncommonly hard, 
and felt very well satisfied when I was safe under 
the neck — and a more extraordinary situation I 
never was in. 

The head which is an enormous mass of rock 
about thirty feet in height, overhangs its base many 
feet on every side. A ledge of tolerably level rock 
runs round three sides of the base, about six feet 
in width, bounded every where by the abrupt edge 
of the precipice, except in the neck, where it is 
joined by the ridge, up which we climbed ; in one 
spot the head, though overhanging its base several 
feet, reaches only perpendicularly over the edge of 
the precipice, and most fortunately it was at the 
very spot where we mounted. Here it was that we 
veckoned on getting up. A communication being 
established with the shoulder by a double line of 
ropes, we proceeded to get up the necessary mate- 
irials, but now the question — and a puzzle too ; was 
how to get the ladder up against the rock. Lloyd 
liad prepared some iron arrows, with thongs, to fire 
4ever, and having got up a gun^ he made a line fast 
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TOtind his body, which we all held on> and going 
ever the edge of the precipice on the opposite side, he 
leant hack against the line^ and fired over the least 
projecting part ; had the line broke, he would have 
Men eighteen hundred feet 

Twice this failed, and then he had recourse to a 
large stone, with a lead line which swung diagon- 
ally, and seemed to be a feasible plan ; several times 
he made beautifiil heaves, but the provoking line 
would not catch, and away went the stone far down 
below, till at length iEolus, pleased I suppose with 
his perseverance, gave us a shift of wind for about 
a minute, and over went the stone, and was eagerly 
seized on the opposite side. Three lengths of the 
ladder were put together on the ledge, a large line 
was attached to the one which was over the head, 
and carefully drawn up, and finally, a two inch 
rope, to the extremity of which we lashed the top 
of our ladder ; then lowered it gently over the pre- 
cipice, till it hung perpendicularly, and was steadied 
by two negroes on the ridge below. — "All right, now 
hoist away I" and up went the ladder, till the foot 
came to the edge of our ledge, where it was lashed 
in, firmly to the neck. We then bawled away on 
the guy to steady it, and made it fast, and up we 
all tliree went 
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The Union Jack was next passed up^ and Old 
England's flag waved freely, and gallantly on the 
redoubted Piterboth. We then drank His Ma- 
jesty's health (king William's), hands round the 
Jack, and I certainly never felt any thing like the 
excitement of that moment, even the negroes down 
on the shoulder, took up our hurrahs, and we 
could hear far below the faint shouts of the asto- 
nished inhabitants of the plain. We were deter- 
mined to do nothmg by halves, and accordingly 
made preparations for sleeping under the neck, 
meanwhile our dinner was preparing on the shoulder 
below ; and about 4 P, M, we descended our ticklish 
path. After dinner, as it was getting dark, I 
screwed up my nerves, and climbed up to our queer 
little nest at the top, followed by Tom Keppel, and 
a negro who carried some wood, and made a fire in 
a cleft under the rock. 

It was a glorious sight to look down from that 
giddy pinnacle, over the whole island, lying so 
calm and beautiful in the moonlight, except where 
the broad black shadows of the other mountains in- 
tercepted the light. Here and there we could seei 
alight twinkling in the plains over the fire of some 
sugar manufactory ; but not a sound of any sort 
reached us, except an occasional shout from the 
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party down on the shoulder, (we four being the only 
ones above.) At length, in the direction of Port 
Louis, a bright flash was seen, and, after a long in- 
terval, the sullen boom of the evening gun. We 
then prepared onr pre-arranged signal, and whiz 
went a rocket from our nest, lighting up for an in- 
stant the peaks of the hills below us, and then leav- 
ing us in darkness. We next burnt a blue light, 
and nothing can be conceived more perfectly beau- 
tiful than the broad glare against the overhanging 
rock. The wild-looking group we made in our 
imcouth habiliments, and the narrow ledge on 
which we stood, were all quite distinctly shown, 
while many of the tropical birds, frightened at our 
vagaries, glanced by in the light, and then swooped 
away screeching, into the gloom below ; for the 
gorge below was dark as Erebus. 

At day break, we rose, stiflF, cold, and hungry ; 
and I shall conclude, briefly by saying, that after 
about four or five hours hard work, we get a hole 
mined in the rock, and sunk the foot of our twelve 
foot ladder deep into this, lashing a water barrel as 
a landmaik at the top, and above all, a long stafi^, 
with the Union Jack flying. We then, in turn, 
mounted to the top of the ladder, to take a last look 
at a view, such as we might never see again, and 
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bidding adieu to the scene of our toil, and triumph, 
descended the ladder to the neck, and casting off 
the guys, and hauling lines, cut off all communica- 
tion with the top. 

In 1790, this mountain is said to have been as- 
cended, on more than one occasion, by Claude 
Peuth^e, a native of Burgundy. 

An account of an ascent by him appeared some 
years ago in the papers of the island, and one may 
be seen in the volume of " Les Archives de File 
de France ** published in 1818. 



ISLANDS. 



Wlthm a few miles from the mainland,to the N.E. 
of Mauritius are five small islands, the most re- 
markable of which, in appearance, is the Gunner^s 
Quoin. 

It is said to have derived its name from the re- 
semblance it bears to the wedge formerly employed 
by the Artillery,to support their guns. Its height is 
five hundred and fifty four feet, and its distance from 
the mainland, about three miles. Beyond it is 
Flat Island, which is a quarantine Station. A 
few years ago a light house was erected on the most 
elevated part of this island, and another, already 
referred to, is on Cannonier Point They are of 
great service to vessels nearing the island on a 
dark night The former is a revolving light of the 
first order. Its elevation above the mean level of 
the sea is 366 feet, and it may be seen in clear 
weather, from the deck of a vessel thirteen feet 
above the water, a distance of about twenty five 
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nautical miles. The latter is a fixed light. Its ele«- 
ration is S9 fit. 6 in. and it may be seen^ under si- 
milar circumstances^ from a distance often nautical 
miles. At the entrance to Port Louis harbour, at 
Fort George, on Cooper's island, there is a green 
mast light, and, at the mouth of the Grand River, » 
red light 

Close to Flat Island, and connected with it by a 
low coral reef, is Gabriel Island. The Colombier 
or Pigeon House, a high rock, is to the north of 
Flat Island : and, east by north, some miles dis- 
tant from it, is seen Round Island, rising 1060 ft* 
above the level of the sea. Beyond it is Serpen^ 
Island, on which a kind of large lizard abounds. 
It is about fifteen miles &om the mainland. 

Close to Mapou is a small island called Butte ^ 
Vherhe, and a few miles farther south, near the coast 
is Amber IslandyUGor to which the wreck of the St. 
Gerant took place. Off the coast of Flacq are Le9 
Quatre Cocoas — lies aux Cerfs, and Ilesdes Roches, 
In and around the bay of Grand Port are lie aux 
Singes, He des Aigrettes, He de la Passe, lie aux 
Fouquets, and lie Marianne ; and, to the south of 
the same district are Les Deux Cocoas. On the 
^oast of the Black River district there are several 
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islets : The first is in Jacotet Bay ; the next to the 
south of the Home, is called He aux FoumatUB ; 
and north of the Home are the Mome and Benitier 
Islands, at the latter of which the formation of 
a supplementary quarantine station is spoken of. 
A little to the north of thb, is the islet called La 
Pointe de la Case Noyale, 

Remarks on the Island :— 

Most parts of Maoritias produce fruits in abund« 
ance. Among them the mango is generally pre- 
ferred ; but the pine apple^ the grape^the peachy the 
guava and the litchi are also favorites. European 
fruits are rare, or not to be found. 

Many of the trees are remarkable at certain sea- 
sons for the sweetness of their fragrance, or the ex- 
quisite beauty of their blossoms. Among these are 
the flamboyant, the bois-noir, the sang-dragon, the 
frangipanier, the flowering guava, and the nourouc. 
Cocoa-nut,and date trees are plentiful. 

The island is rich in runners of every colour ; 
but flowers, taking them in general, will hardly 
bear comparaison with those of milder climates. 

Of the feathered tribes, but little can be said ; 
Mauritius possesses few birds distinguished either 
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for 8ize,brilliancy of plumage,or vocal powers. Among 
the finest axe the turtle dove, the partridge, the 
quail, a small kind of parrot, the canary, and a 
bird about the size of a sparrow called the cardi*- 
nal. It is arrayed in hues of brilliant scarlet ; and 
secures to itself the sufirages, and admiration of all 
across whose path it flits. A large white sea bird, 
called Paille-en-queue, the tail of which consists 
of two very long feathers, is also common to the 
island. On the approach of stormy weather it 
is seen soaring to covert up the deep ravines^ 
and to the clefts of the mountains. 

Mauritius is remarkably free from venemous rep*- 
tiles : the centiped, scorpion, punaise maupin, 
mouche-jaune (sl kind of large wasp) and musquitto, 
being nearly the only creatures whose bite or sting 
causes uneasiness. Among the quadrupeds, monkeys 
abound in the ravines and forests ; the wildboar 
is occasionally to be met with ; deer are also to be 
found ; the tandrake burrows in every field, and 
in some places, hares, and other kinds of game are 
plentiful. 

The rivers of the island are unimportant in length 
and body of water, but some of them pass through 
channels possessing much beauty of scenery. 
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The climate varies cansiderablj, according to the 
locality; the heat in Port Loois^and round the coast 
daring summer, being often oppressive, while, in 
the interior, which .IS elevated, the atmosphere, dur- 
ing the greater part of the year,is cool, and bracing; 
Throughout the island, however, the mornings 
and evenings are distinguished by a climate hardly 
to be excelled : and, indeed, until Indian immigra- 
tion commenced, which not only introduced culti- 
vators of the soil, but also has been accompanied 
by diseases formerly unknown to the inhabitants^ . 
Mauritius was one of the healthiest islands within 
the tropics. Quarantine and sanitary measures, 
are in operation, designed to allay, if not to arrest 
evils, the risk of the introduction of which, cpn-- 
sistently with a continuance of immigration, indis- 
spensable to the agricultural, and consequent com- 
mercial prosperity of the island, human forethought^ 
and human laws must have difficulty in preventing^ 

Finally, the " lights and shadows " of the moun- 
tains are very beautiful ; and, when the setting sun 
has shed his last rays on the tall peak of Piterboth ; 
when the hum of day is past, and the island is en- 
veloped in silence, the light of a thousand stars ia 
then reflected &om its bays, and lakes and 
streams, the refracted beams of which quiver and 

a 
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extend^ with every passing breeze, and ripple of 
the current And, when the stately moon rises in 
the west, lighting with a radiance nearly equal to 
that of day, the rich cane fields, picturesque moun- 
tains, cascades, and deep ravines, the mind must be 
callous indeed, and insensible to whatever is beau- 
tiful in nature, that does not allow Mauritius to be^ 
what it really is, with respect to scenery, a Gem 
in the Ocean. 



THE SU6AR CANE, 

AND MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 



It is not the design of this brief sketchy to detail 
at length the improvements that have^ within the 
last few years, been effected in the manufacture of 
sugar, by the Vacuum process, the wetzel, and the 
Turbine, by which, what was formerly the work 
of several weeks, is now perfonned in as many 
hours ; suffice it to say, that not only is a saving of 
time and fuel accomplished, but, sugar is produced 
of better quality, and, by the vacuum process, in a 
state of crystalization, formerly unknown in the 
island* 

The Vacuum Pan was first introduced by Mr. 
N. Target, in 1844, on the Labourdonnais Estate, 
and shortly after on the Phoenix estate, in Plaines 
Wilhems. The Turbine was first employed by 
the late Honorable Captain West, on the estate 
called The Vale, at Grrand Bay. 



) 
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The planting of the cane is nearly the same 
throughout the island. The improvements referred 
to, constitute the difference between the old, and the 
new process, in the manufacture of the sugar — the 
old being the least expensive in the first outlay, but 
the more tardy — the new, the more costly, but the 
more expeditious. Before alluding farther to the 
latter, the following is an outline of the mode of 
cultivating the cane, and manufacturing sugar, as 
generally, pursued, on estates where the wetzel and 
turbine have not been introduced : viz. — 

The boundaries of the land to be planted are 
first marked, and immediately after> roads traced, 
sufficiently wide to admit carts and other vehicles, 
to convey the cane, when cut, to the mill. The 
land is then cleared of weeds, and holes in rows are 
made, about two feet apart, in which the cane is to 
be planted : these are from twenty to twenty four 
inches in length, and several inches broad and deep, 
and at the bottom of them a little manure is put, if 
required. The top of the cane is cut off, and serves 
as food for cattle, and for planting. Three or four 
pieces are laid in each hole, and covered lightly 
over with earth ,upon which leaves, or straw, is 
placed. 

In December, January and February, which are 
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considered as *^ grande saison^ the shootings gene- 
XJally appear above ground in fifteen, or twenty- 
days; and when about one foot high,they are weed- 
ed, and frequently a portion of the earth is taken 
ontofthe holes, in order to liberate the young 
plant, and to facilitate the growth of the other 
shootings. The process of weeding is continued 
from time to time, till the cane is ripe, which is 
indicated by its firm appearance, and by the juice 
becoming sticky, and soon hardening. The cane 
is then from six to nine feet in height, and is ready 
to be cut. 

The planting, weeding, and cutting are done by 
gangs of Indians, under the charge of Overseers. 
For the cutting, every man is furnished with a 
** serpe " (a kind of billhook) with one stroke of 
which he separates the cane at the bottom, and 
with another, the tender part at the top. He then 
strips oif the withered covering, with which the 
cane is partly enveloped, and lays the latter aside, 
ready for the mill. What has been stripped off, is, 
with the dry refuse of the field, a few weeks after, 
set fire to, and assists both to prepare, and to ma- 
nure the ground for a future crop. 

After the first <;rop, the cane, without 
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being replanted^ annually springs up, for a period 
extending from three to nine years, according to 
the care bestowed upon it, the nature and quality 
of the soil, and other circumstances that affect its 
growth. The land is then, either abandoned, 
for a time, or planted with ambrayades, peas, or 
other vegetable, and left so, generally for three 
years, by which time the combined effects of the 
shade of the plant, which preserves the moisture 
about the soil, and the leaves, which as they fall 
form a fertilizing top-dressing, are supposed to res- 
tore the land to the state in which it had been, pre- 
viously to the exhausting process it underwent 
while producing the successive cane crops. 

In Mauritius, as in most other parts of the globe 
at the present day, the wind and water mills of 
olden times, have nearly all been supplanted by 
those wrought by steam. 

The canes, on being cut,are carted to the mill, 
and placed in front of an open door,immediately wi- 
thin which, several grooved cylinders are at work. 

These are close to each other, in a horizontal po- 
sition, and are moved round by the machinery of 
the mill. Leading from the door to the cylinders, 
is an inclined,wooden plane,on which the canes are 
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poshed forward^ and are drawn in^ and crushed 
between the first and second^ and immediately after> 
between the second and third cylinders. They 
then pass underneath^ a tissue of flattened fibres^ 
and are gathered up^ in this state, and spread out 
to dry. Bagasse is the name given to the sub* 
8tance,wlien dried. Bemg used as fuel, it assists in 
feeding the Aimace^ during the whole time of the 
sugar making. 

As the juice is expressed between the cylinders 
it passes through a strainer, and flows along a nar- 
row canaljgenerally lined with lead,to a large reser- 
voir or bach^in the boilinghouse,fromwhich,by means 
of a cock,it is let offinto the first boiler of the battery, 
where a certain quantity of lime is added,to purify it. 
It is in this state called Flangourin, or Vesou. The 
battery is a range of boilers, or pans, four or five 
in number, having a furnace burning underneath, 
the heat of which increases gradually from the 
first to the last pan, in which the sugar is finally 
cooked. In the first, the process of boiling is slow ; 
and from it, the juice being skimmed, is passed 
with a long handled shovel, or ladle, into the se- 
cond, where it is boiled more rapidly. Having 
been a sufficient time in it, it is passed into the 
third, and so on, to the fourth and fifth pan, when 
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Ilie boiling is completed. It is then passed^ in the 
same manner^ to a large flat, wooden case, gener- 
ally eighteen inches deep, where it remains till it 
is cool. Every boiling-house in which the late im- 
provements have not been introduced, is furnished 

with a range of 4eep boxes, into which the sugar, 
when cool, is removed. These are raised several 
inches from the ground, on stones, or blocks of wood 
and are perforated with holes in the bottom,through 

which the molasses, or syrup,drops, and is received 
in vessels placed beneath. This syrup is either put 
back into the pans to be reboiled, or, it is sent to 
the still, which is generally behind the sugar house 
(when there is one) and is converted into rum. The 
sugar,after remaining in the boxes for about a fort- 
night, is taken out, and spread in the sun to dry. 
It is then put into double bags — the inner one, 
a gonny bag, and the outer one being made 
of the leaves of the Vacoa tree,and is ready for use, 
or exportation. Such is the mode of manufacturing 
sugar,without the aid of the Turbine,and Wetzell ; 
when these are employed the following are, briefly, 
the improvements efiected : viz. — The Vesou hav- 
ing attained the heat of 20, or 30 degrees, is con- 
ducted through pipes, or otherwise, to the wetzel, 
or vacuum pan, where, in a few hours, it is cooked. 
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It then flows into coolers^ and when suflSciently 
cool, is sent to the turbines, in which, after remidn- 
ing, five, or ten minutes, it is converted into sugar, 
and is ready for use, or exportation. So rapid is 
the manufacture by this process, that in the evening 
the planter may sweeten his tea, with sugar made 
from canes, which, in the morning, grew in his 
fields. 

No production of the vegetable kingdom is, in 
all its parts more entirely serviceable to man, than 
the |)lant under consideration. Each part of the 
cane has its use. The light, outer covering 
which is stripped off, or falls, serves as fuel, or to 
fertilize the field, when burnt. The upper part of 
the cane, is used for planting — ^the leaves are food 
for cattle — the juice ii converted into sugar, and a 
part of it into rum — ^the bagasse, or fibrous sub- 
stance which remains after the j nice has been express- 
ed,serves as fuel; and the roots, in a good soil, and 
favored by circumstances, ha^'e, in some instances 
reproduced for ten and twelve successive years ; 
and, when the vital germ has left them, they are 
burnt, with the refuse of the field, and help to fer- 
tilize it for a future crop. 

On some estates, from fifteen to twenty tons of 
sugar can be made per day. 
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MOUNTAINS, 



TABLE shewing the heights, and situation of the 
principal Mountains in Mauritius, 



NAME. 



Black River 
Mountain 



...} 



Piterboth do... 



The Pouce ... do... 

Rempart Mountain 
Corps de Garde ... 
Savanne ... do... 
Three Peaks do... 

Bamboo ... do... 

Central Peak of 1 

the Island J 

The Mome . . ^ , . . 
Grand Port 1 

Mountain j 

Creole Mountain . . 

Signal do. 

Fayence do 

Piton do 

Long do 

Gunner's Quoin ... 



DISTItlCT. 



Black River 



r Between Pam- 
< plemousses and 
(Moka 

{Between Port^ 
Louis and Mo- > 
ta... j 

Black River 

Plaines Wilhems. . 

Savanne »... 

Black River 

C Between Flacq 1 
\ and Grand Port J 

Moka 



HEIGHT 

ABOVE THE 

LEVEL OP 

THE SEA. 



Black River 
Grand Port.. 



Do 

Port Louis 

Flacq 

Pamplemousses ... 

f Between Port "J 
< Louis and Pam- > 

(^plemousses j 

An Island 



Eng. feet. 
2902 

2874 

2847 

2710 
2525 
2429 
2340 

2204 

2067 

1937 

1703 

1286 

1)36 

1122 

917 

611 
554 



BIVERS. 



It is impossible at present, to state accurately, 
the length of the rivers in the island, few, if any of 
them having ever been measured — but, as it is 
thought desirable, in this work, to give some idea of 
them, the following Table is arranged from their 
apparent lengths as traced on the Maps. It does 
not therefore profess to give the exact, but only the 

probable lengths. 



5 ■ 
Names of the Rivers. 


Direction 
in which 
they flow 


Districts through 
which they pass. 


Proba- 
ble 
lengths 


Latanier River .... 

R 8^he 

R Tombeau 

R des Calcbasses . . 
Pamplemousses R .. 

Rempart R 

Post R 

1 ' ' 


]sr,w. 
x,w&w 

N,W. 
N,W. 
N,W. 

N,E. 

N,E. 


Port Louis 

Pamplemousses . . 

. Do. 

Do. 

Pamplemousses . . 

C Pamplemousses \ 

1 and Riviere du > 

( Rempart ) 

Moka and Flacq . . 


Miles. 

6 

8 

10 

11 

U 



1t)S 



RIVEES 



Karnes of the Blyers. 



R Profonde N,E. 

Grand Riyer, S,E.. N,E. 

Creole E S,E. 

E deLaChaux.... S,E. 
Tobacco R S.E. 

PostR S,E. 

R des Anguilles . . . S,E. 
R 8t. Amand .... S,E. 

Gape R S. 

Black R N,W. 

Tamarind R N,W. 

Rempart R N^, Wthet 

Petite R S,WrSW 

Grand Riv, N,W. ) 

including Plaines > N.W. 

Wilhems R j 

MokaR W. 

Cascade R N,N,W. 

EProfonde ] W. 



Direction 
in which 
they flow 



Districts through 
which they pass. 



Proba 
ble 
lenh^ts 



Flacq • 

Moka and Flacq . . 
' Plaines Wilhems ) 
Moka and Grand > 

^ Port ) 

j Plaines Wilhems ) 
( and Grand Port, s 

Grand Port 

Between Grand \ 
Port and Savan- > 

ne j 

fcJavanne 

Do 

C Between Black \ 
I River and Sa- ! 

I vanne j 

JBlack River 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Plaines Wilhems. 

Moka , , , 

( Plaines Wilhems | 

j and Moka j 

Moka 1 



Miles. 

10 
16 



14 

16 
10 

15 

9 

8 



H 

4 
11 

H 

14 



8 
7 
9 



DISTANCES OF PLACES FEOM 



PORT LOUIS. 



Miles# 



Grand River 2^ 

Bamboo • .•... 10 

Post of Black River 19i 

Reduit 7 

Pamplemoiisses ...^ 6i 

Powder Mill 6^ 

Arsenal • «•« 7 

Trou aux Biclies c 10 

Mapou 16 

Grand Bay 13 

Poudre D'or 15 

Post of Flacq ,21 

Grand River S. E 29 

MaWbourg 30 

Plain Magnien 26J 

L'Escalier 31 

Post of Souillac : 31^ 



1 00 DISTAK^CES FEOM POET LOUIS. 

Jacotet • 38 

Curepipe 14| 

Mome Brabant 27 

VilleBague 8| 

Catmonier Point ^ 12 

Cascade^ on the Moka Road 4^ 

do. at Lloyd's Tower 6 

Tamarind Falls 16 

Chamarel do 82 

Cavern at Little River 5 

Trou anx Cerfs 14 

Grand Bassin 27 

The Sonffleur 30 

Pointeaux Piments 9 

Troisllots 28 

Camp de Masque » ,••••. •• 24 



BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH; 



Mauritius was discovered in 1505, by Don Pedro 
de Mascaregnas, an individual in the employment 
of the Portuguese Government in India. 

It was, at that time, uninhabited, and presented 
no indications of having ever previously been occu- 
pied by man.The greater part of the island was cov- 
ered with forest, brushwood, and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Turtle abounded on its shores, and also a 
large kind of bird, resembling the swan, or dodo, 
which was characterised by such tameness, or stu- 
pidity, that when approached, it allowed itself to bo 



* The works from which the dates of events narrated 
in the above sketch, are taken, are, the Histories, and 
accounts of the Island, published by Baron Grant, 
D*XJinenviIle,Magon de St. Holier, An Official Eesident; 
and Bolton's Almanac, for 1867 : and, where a differ- 
ance of opinion exists, as, in the date of the discovery 
of the island, the date contained in the last named putn 
lication has been given. 
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taken^or knocked down, without either resisting^ or 
taking to fight. The island was named by Masca* 
regnas, Cern^, after this bird, but no traces of this, 
primitive occupant are now to be found. 

The Portuguese do not appear to have attached 
much importance to their new possession, as they 
formed no settlements upon it, and only used it as 
a station for their vessels to touch at,for water, and 
a few other requisites, on their way to India. To 
render it the more serviceable for this, they landed 
upon it, goats, deer, pigs, and some other quadru- 
peds. 

In 1580,PhiIip II,king of spainj)ecc«ning possessed 
"of the Government of Portugal, acquired thereby 
the nominal sovereignty of the island, but, during 
his reign of eighteen years, it still remained almost, 
totally neglected. 

In 1598, a Dutch Admiral,named Van Warwick, 
on a voyage with a squadron,from the Texel to the 
Dutch possessions at Bantam, encountered a violent 
storm,off the Cape of Good Hope. The fury of the 
gale separated his vessels, three of which put in at 
the island Saint Marie, near the coast of Mada^ 
gascar ; the others, having steered a more north- 
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easterly course, o» the 17th of September wer« 
close to the island of Cem& 

The Admiral, not possessing information respect- 
ing the island, and uncertain as to whether it con*- 
tained inhabitants, and if it did, of what character 
they were, contented himself for several days, in 
reconnoitring and examining the coast, in doing 
which, the spacious bay of Mahebourg, usually na- 
med Port South East, attracted his attention. 

On the 20th of September he sent an armed party 
on shore, which was the first landing of the Dutch 
in the island. In whatever direction they went, 
they found no traces of inhabitants. A day or 
two after, he himself landed, and it is recorded that 
his first act, was to return thanks to Heaven. He 
then caused the Dutch Coat of Arms to be 
nailed to a tree, and a plot of ground to be planted,, 
and enclosed ; and having named the island, Mau* 
ritius, after Count Maurice, of Nassau, at that time 
Stratholder of Holland, his sq[uadron again weighed 
anchor, and continued their voyage. 

"With the exception of a vessel,occasionally calling 
at the island, for nearly fifty years after the event 
recorded, it remained unheeded, and uninhabited* 
Towards the close of that period, the Dutch 
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turned towards it their serious attentioii,andinl644^ 
the first settlement was formed. 

Old Grand Port, on the northern shore of Port 
South East, was chosen as the site of their principal 
town, and seat of Government 

There they erected a fort in wood, which was 
afterwards, destroyed by the blacks, by fire. 
Vender Mester the first Governor of Mauritius 
was welcomed to Grand Port, in 1648, and 
families firom Holland began to arrive. A second 
fort in solid masonry, was built in 1694, and nam- 
ed Frederick Henry. It was mounted with 
twenty guns, and garrisoned by some fifty sol- 
diers. Within it, was the residence of the Go- 
vernor ; with Government oflBces, and stores. To 
develope the capabilities of the soil was a primary 
object of the Dutch Government,and, as a prelimi- 
nary step towards it, an extensive garden was 
formed at Flacq. I'his garden supplied the fort, 
and inhabitants, with vegetables, fruits, &c. La- 
bourers, however, were wanted, and to procure 
them the Governor looked to Madagascar. He des- 
patched a vessel to that island, communicating with 
Pronis, the French Governor there, and a supplj 
of Ma^agassy arrived, but not with their own wilL 
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They determined, though unable to return to 
their families, and their native land, from which 
tbey had been separated, not to yield to thral« 
dom : they would be free, cost what it might. 
The landing took place, and, smarting under 
a sense of injuries received, embittered by 
harsh treatment, numbers of them fled to the 
woods, and caverns of the island, from which, 
firom time to time, made reckless by the pangs of 
hunger, they issued, singly, or in bands, for pur- 
poses of plunder, or to satisfy the desire of revenge. 

Thus originated a body of freebooters,at one time 
well known in Mauritius by the name of Maroon 
Slaves. 

Their numbers year by year, increased, and they 
committed acts of depredation, daring,and attro- 
city,so frequent, that at length a general feeling of 

insecurity, both as regarded life and property, pre- 
vailed* 

During this period, Mauritius was made a penal 
settlement for state prisoners from Batavia, and 

other Dutch possessions ; a measure but little cal- 
culated to brighten the horizon of the future, or to 
ameliorate the social condition of the inhabitants. 
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Notwithstandingjefforts were continued to develope 
the capabilities of the soil, to the fullest extent of the 
means possessed ; and, with this view, ad- 
ditional establishments were fonned, in Plaines 
Wilhems, Black River, and towards Port North 
West, now Port Louis, the latter, till then, 
without inhabitants : the sugar cane, also, 
was introduced, coffee, and cotton were planted ; 
the garden at Flacq was improved, and it 
need hardly be added, that wherever care was bes- 
towed upon it, the prolific soil, yielded abundantly. 
Deficiency of labourers, however, impeded, and 
nearly paralyzed every effort ; but there were other 
opposing elements at work against the Dutch, now, 
happily, hardly known,except in name. To these re- 
ference shall briefly be made. 

In addition to the depredations of the Maroons, 
hurricanes were frequent,and devastating ; far more 
so than they are now ; rats over-ran the surface of 
the island, ravaging the produce of the fields, and 
what was left by them, was periodically visited by 
clouds of locusts, which aided in the work of des- 
truction. These causes, in connection with the de- 
cline of the power of the Dutch in the East,resulted 
in their determination altogether to abandon the is- 
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land. Tliis they did in 1712. Transport ships ar- 
rived, to convey their troops and settlers, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, then a flourishing Dutch Co- 
lony. The last links that bound that people to Mau- 
ritius,were now to be broken, and a long adieu to 
be taken. What they were about to leave that they 
most valued, were the graves of their dead. Every 
thing being ready for the departure, the Dutch flag 
was lowered from the fort at Old Grand Port ; civil- 
ians, and soldiers embarked; the ancliors were rais- 
ed ; and, from the tops of the rocks, and the moun- 
tains, the Maroons might see the ships getting un- 
der weigh : — the land breeze swelled the sails ; the 
Bamboo and Camizard mountains echoed back the 
last peals of the farewell cannon, and the Dutch left 
Mauritius, after having occupied it for sixty eight 
years. 

For about nine years,subsequenttothis,the major 
part of the inhabitants consisted of maroons, and 
their families, who had been originally introduced 
from Madagascar, and were left, when the Dutch 
withdrew. They could now leave their woods and ca- 
verns withimpunity,and were,forthe time being,mas- 
ters of the soil. They roamed at large,d"ring this pe- 
riod, and only withdrew anew to their retreats, 
on seeing a white flag planted on the beech, and 
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liearing the mountains again re-echo^to the boom of 
cannon. This occurred on the 23rd of September, 
1721, and was caused by the French occupying 
the island, of which they had previously taken 
possession, on the 20th of September 1715, by a 
frigate sent from Bourbon, for that purpose. 

The name "Mauritius" was now changed to that 
of "Isle de France," and, in January 1722, the first 
French Governor, the Chevalier de Nagon, arrived 
at Grand Port 

Encouraged by Government, numerous families 
from Bourbon, and France, now emigrated to the 
island, and labourers were without much difficulty 
procured from Madagascar. 

Shortly after the arrival of Mah<5 de Labour- 
donnais, the seat of Government was removed 
from Grand Port, to Port Louis, and, during his 
twelve year's enlightened, and energetic adminia- 
bration, such improvements, both in agriculture aild 
commerce were effected, as changed the appear- 
ance of the whole country. Some time previous to 
his arrival, the Maroons had descended upon the 
district of Flacq, plundering, and driving the infaar- 
bitaaits from it Their numbers still continued to 
increase, and, by ho laws could they be restrained. 
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Laboordonnais saw the greatness of the eyil, and 
applied the remedy, severe, no doubt, but effectuaL 

The means he adopted was to arm and disci' 
pline, a strong body of Malagassy, like themselves, 
and by these the Maroons were pursued to their 
fastnesses, and forests : such as resisted were sum- 
marily dealt with ; to others who, submitted, 
mercy was extended, and in some instances, they 
became peaceable members of society- 
Till the year 1810, France continued in posses- 
sion of the island, and its excellent position, for the 
annoyance of British Commerce, in the East, was 
made available to a great extent, during the war 
which raged almost without intermission, from the 
commencement of the French Revolution up to 
that date. *^ It was estimated that during the first 
ten years of the protracted continental war, that the 
value of the British ships,captured by privateers and 
other cruisers,from the Isle de France, amounted to 
£ 2,500,000, Sterling"* A strong armament was 
therefore despatched against it, in 1810, under Ge- 
neral Sir John Abercromby, since which period, 
it has belonged to the British Crown. 

♦ Account of the Island of Mauritius by an Official 
Ilesidenty page II. 
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In I8l4^the island wasformalljcededbjthe French 
Grovemment. Since its occupation by the English, 
the name given to it by the Dutch^ has been res- 
tored; and it is now^ as we all know, again called 
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BRITISH GOVERNORS 

Ot THE ISLAND. 



R. Townsend Farquhar, Esquire, 8rd Decem- 
ber 1810 

Major General, Henry Warde,9th April 1811 

R, Townsend Farquhar, Esquire, 1 9th No- 
vember 1817 

Colonel John Dalrymple, lOth December , , 1818 
Major General Ralph Darling (ad interim) 

ethFebruary 1819 

Sir R. Townsend Farquhar, Bart, 6th July... 1820 
Major Gen. Sir R. Darling, (acting) 20th May 1823 

Sir G. Lowry Cole, 12th June ...: 1823 

Sir C. Colville,17th June 1828 

M ajor Gen. Sir William Nicolay,3 1 stJanuary 1 838 
Colonel Jas. Power,R, A. (Acting) 20th Feb- 
ruary • 1840 

Sir Lionel Smith Bart KC.B. 16th July... 1840 
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Colonel W. Staveley, (acting) 3rd January. 1848 
Lieut Col. Sir Wm. Maynard Gomm,K.C.B. 

21st November 1842 

Lieut CoL T. Blanchard (acting) 5tli May.. 1849 
Lieut Col. H. L. Sweeting (acting) 21st 

May 1849 

Sir G. W. Anderson, 8th June 1849 

Major Gen. W. Sutherland (acting) 19th Oc- 
tober 1850 

James Macaulay Higginson, Esquire, C,B. 

8th January 1851 

Major General. W. Sutherland,(acting) 14th 

April 1854 

Major Gen. Charles Murray Hay (acting) 

18th January 1855 

Sir Jas. M. Higginson,K.C.B. 12th June 1855 

Major Gen. C. M. Hay (acting), 11th Sep- 
tember 1857 

William Stevenson, Esquire, 21st September 1857 



GOVERNMENT HOLIDAYS 

m MAURITIUS. 



New Year's Day 1st January. 

OoodFriday ,., 2nd April 

Her Majesty's Birthday 24 th May. 

''File Dieu — Corpus Christi 3rd June. 

Her Majesty's Accession 20th June. 

lB,,T3L9SiVnnce Albert's Birthday.. .SGth August. 
'ELfTSLy'Ry The Prince of Wales do. . .9th November. 
Christmas Day — . . 25th December. 



EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

m THE TOWN OF POET L0UI3, IN 1858, 



1. Royal College. 

Acting Rector. W. J. Williams, Esquire. 
Boarding and Day Schdob. 
Director. 

2. Mr. Snellgrove, Port Louis College^ Boys* 

3. Mr. De Coriolis, College de Maurice, do. 

4. Mr. SIngery, Ecole Secondaire, do. 

5. Mr. Poirier, do. 

6. Mr. Margeot do. 

1 Mr De Caila. Evening School of Practical 
Geometry. 

Gibl's schools. 

8. Misses Duvivier. 

9. Miss Barraut 
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10 Miss Delafaye. 

11. Mr. and Mrs. Jubien. 

BOTS AND GIBL's SCHOOLS."* 

12. Misses Beaugendre. 

13. Mrs. Bertelier. 

14. Mrs. Cannon ville. 

15. Mr CoquevaL 

16. Miss Dardanne. 

17. Miss Elie, Olivia College, 

18. Miss Fabre. 

19. Mrs. Giles. 

20. Misses Gallibardy. 
2L Misses Gillot 

22. Mr. and Mrs. Hallais. 

23. Mr. HuUard. 

24. Mrs. Houdet 

25. Mrs. Leal. 

26. Mrs. Macquet. 

27. Miss O^ughrue. 

28. Mr. Royer. 

29. Miss Reigner. 

30. Miss Roselia (Cassis.) 

* The boys admitted into these Schools^ are all of a rerf 
young age. 
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31. Miss Smith. 
82. MissTouche. 
33. Misses Yillegente. 
84. Mrs. Walbeoff. 

Besides the Nunnery^ in Rempart street, thoira 
are two Roman Catholic Schools in Port Louisj coD* 
ducted by Sisters of Charity. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, IN 1858. 

Port Louts. 

Eastern Suburb School, Plaine Verte. 

Eastern Infant and Juvenile, do. Pucelles street. 

Hindoostanee School, Plaine Verte. 

Cote d'Or street School. 

Western Suburb, do. Madame street. 

Western Juvenile, do. Moka street 

Tamul School, do. 

Grand River. 

Roche Bois. 

Pamplemoiisses. 

Piterboth. 

Terre Rouge. 

Pamplemousses Village (near R. C. Church). 

Arsenal. 
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Grand Bay. 

Eivih^e du Rempart 

Mapon (Roc-en-Roc) 
Poudre d'Or 

Flaeg. 
Flacq (near District Magistrate's Court.) 

Grand Port. 

Mah^bonrg. 
Plaine Magnien* 

/Savanna. 
Souillac (Post). 

Plaines Wilhema. 

Plaines WlQIiems^ near 7th mile. 

Mokcu 
PaiUefl. 
Moka (near Roman Catholic Church). 

Schools assisted by Grants in Aid under 
Ordinance No. 6, 1856. 

Plaines WiUiems. 
Curepipe, (Creole.) 
Vacoa, Creole Boy's School 
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Vacoa, Creole, Girl's School. 

„ Indian. 
Haut Vacoa, Creole. 
Petite Riviere, Creole. 

„ Bengalee. 

„ TamuL 

Black Rivir. 

Belle Isle, Creole. 

„ Tamul. 

,y Bengalee. 
Mome Brabant, Creole. 

Church of England Schools, in the toton <ff 

Port Louis. 

it Public and Free Schools. 
1 Tamul Mission, do» 

Church of Scotland Schools, in the town of 

Port Louis. 

1 Bengalee and Tamul. 

Schools connected with the Independents, m the 

town of Port Louis. 
I Creole School 
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Eng. Miles. 

From Mauritius to Aden 2336 

do. Aden to Suez i « 1308 

do. Suez to Alexandria 248 

do. Alexandria to Malta 819 

do. Malta to Marseilles . ..• 659 

da Marseilles to Paris 484 

do. Paris to Calais 167 

do. Calais to London 86 

Total, from Mauritius to London ... 6107 



DISTANCES 

Of places fi'orn London, hy the usual sea roidtf. 

In English statute miles. 

Miles. 

To St Helena 5,591 

Cape of Good Hope ?,567 

Mauritius , 10,246 

Colombo, Ceylon 12,730 

Bombay 13,018 

Madias .../- 13,323 

Calcutta , 13,984 

Canton 15,007 



TABLE simvina the dUtaiteeit hetu-em fie vai-to>is 

Crts, and the Unen of comnmnkalum eavried on 
^ dte Steamera o/lhe Peainmlai- and Oriental 
&Uam Kavigalion Compauy. 
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APPENDIX. 

PROPOR TION between Male and Female Immi- 
grants in Mauritius y on the 31 5^ of December of 
each year during the last ten years. 

Year. Males. Females. Total. 

1848 59,693 11,788 71,481 

1849 61,240 .. 12,572 73,812 

1850 .... 65,718 14,018 .... 79,736 

1851 70,658 15,746 86,404 

1852 .... 80,727 19,478 .... 100,205 

1853 .... 87,735 21,960 109,695 

1854 96,142 25,131 121,273 

1855 ....100,541 28,245 128,786 

1856 ....102,825 31,446 134,271 

1857 107,072 35,452 .... 142,624 



FINIS, 



Errata, in a few copies of this work : viz— 

i 

Page 29 — ^for September 1847, rpad September 1857. 

Page 112 — ^for Almanac for 1857, read— for X858. 

Page 127 — ^for Plaines Wilhetm. PaiUes — ^read PhineB 
Wilhemsy near 7th Mile. -2/bX'a.r-Paillee. 
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